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THE JOURNAL oF 
NEGRO EDUCATION 


Vout. XXX 


Winter, 1961 No. 1 


Editorial Comment 


Tue “Srr-In’”’ DEMONSTRATIONS AND THE DILEMMA 
oF THE Necro CoLLEGE PRESIDENT 


About a year ago, four Negro students 
sought service at a lunch counter in a 
variety store in Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina. They were refused service but 
continued to sit at the counter. Thus, 
the beginning of the “sit-in” demonstra- 
tions which, within two months, spread 
to 65 Southern cities. The “sit-ins” 
also inspired substantial sympathetic sup- 
port in many areas of the North. 


There is no doubt that these student 
demonstrations in the South were the 
most significant social development in 
the field of civil rights and race relations 
of the past year. What started out that 
day in February in Greensboro as an 
act of conviction on the part of four 
students soon developed into a movement 
which was to engulf the entire South, 
creating new problems for local law en- 
forcing agencies, politicians, and finally 
the two national political parties, which, 
in an election year, were faced with 
the question of endorsing these demon- 
strations and pledging stronger civil rights 
in their platforms. The “sit-in” demon- 
stration also had international aspects. 
For example, it was reported in the press 
that the Ambassador of the Union of 
South Africa had pointed out to the U.S. 


State Department that if the United States 
asked for consideration of the Bantu 
Killings by the United Nations Security 
Council a precedent might be created 
for its discussion of racial disturbances 
in “any other country’—an obvious ref- 
erence to the “sit-ins” going on in the 
United States. 


It can be seen, then, that the “sit-ins” 
is a movement with great implications, 
creating problems for many people at 
various levels of administrative action. As 
the movement developed from a struggle 
over the issue of community relations 
in one North Carolina city to a struggle 
between Negro citizens and their exer- 
cise of rights and privileges against the 
use of state power to deny these rights, 
every decision made by an administra- 
tive officer became cruelly important. In 
this struggle, probably few individuals 
in administrative positions were placed 
so much on the spot as the Negro college 
president, especially the president of the 
public-supported College. On the one 
hand, he was caught between a great 
student action movement on the march 
for human dignity, willing to suffer 
everything in this cause. On the other 
hand, there was the counter-movement of 
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the local segregationist who is in power 
and controls the appropriations to the 
college over which the president serves 
as chief administrative officer. In ad- 
dition to these two forces operating upon 
him, it must be assumed that he held 
some personal opinion or conviction con- 
cerning the issue in dispute, which intro- 
duces a third factor—conscience. Among 
these forces, the Negro College President 
had to chart a course of action. What 
is to dictate this course of action? What 
are the alternatives? 


In making these comments there is the 
recognition of the difficulties involved 
in the position of the president in rela- 
tion to the “sit-in’ movement. With this 
recognition, however, the writer has been 
disturbed and disappointed in the action 
of some college presidents during these 
demonstrations. Even more disturbing 
are the attempts made to explain or jus- 
tify their actions. Two main arguments 
or justifications have been advanced: (1) 
that if the president had not taken such 
action the Governing Boards of these 
public institutions would fire the presi- 
dent and employ someone else who would 
carry out their demands; then things 
would really be worse than they are 
now; (2) that the president in these cir- 
cumstances carried out the requested ac- 
tion in regard to a higher principle, to 
preserve the institution, as Lincoln pre- 
served the Union. Had these arguments 
been offered in Booker T. Washington’s 
time, they may have commanded the 
acceptance of Negroes. I do not believe 
that such explanations will be acceptable 
to Negro students or the Negro com- 
munity at this stage of desegregation. It 
appears to the writer that certain action 
on the part of the Negro college presi- 
dent in relation to the “sit-in” demon- 


should have been pre-deter- 


stration 


mined by conviction based upon con- 
science. It did not require any super 
imagination to see in this struggle over 
civil rights now going on in the south, 
that the segregationist who is in power 
would go to any extreme to maintain the 
status-quo in race relations. It has 
long been the pattern of the power struc- 
ture of the white South to react to 
any attempt on the college campus to 
change race relations by putting pressure 
on the president to dispel this action. 
This was achieved by expelling either the 
student leaders or members of the fac- 
ulty. Through this simple procedure, the 
South has been able to render some of 
the Negro public college campuses im- 
potent as a factor in changing race re- 
lations. In this process the Negro presi- 
dent has been an effective instrument of 
the power group in preventing action 
designed to bring about changes in basic 
patterns of race relations. 


Swift and significant changes have been 
occurring in the past five years in the 
area of civil rights and the position of 
the Negro president of the public insti- 
tution has also undergone change. In 
the past he has maintained his position 
largely through his ability to “sit on 
the lid and hold things in line.” This 
theory was very successful in the past 
in quieting student action. A threat to 
expel a few students or faculty members 
usually sufficed to secure control. The 
most interesting aspect of this role played 
by the president is that, while this was 
generally known to students, faculty, and 
the Negro community, he still maintained 
status on the campus. More recently, 
however, change in the tempo of desire 
for integration on the part of Negroes 
has left the Negro college president iso- 
lated. The “sit-in” demonstrations usu- 
ally involved a large segment of the 
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They were supported in 


student body. 
sympathy by the faculty and community. 
These, and other factors, have brought 
the Negro president of the public in- 


stitutions out into the open. He had 
to make decisions which were immediately 
assessable: he had to face the students 
or refuse to face them; he had to grant 
permission, or refuse permission; and he 
had to make public statements. Through- 
out this period, students, faculty, and the 
Negro community were observing his ev- 
ery action and judging it in terms of 
“which side is he supporting.” It is un- 
fortunate that in a few instances the stu- 
dents concluded that they were not only 
fighting the white power structure, but 
the college administration as well. In 
these cases, the demonstrators were will- 
ing to defy the president in pursuit of 
their objectives. 


The president of the public insti- 
tutions apparently misjudged the deter- 
mination of the “sit-in” demonstrators 
and the general dissatisfaction of stu- 
dents with segregation. Moreover, he mis- 
judged the influence of administrative 
orders when issued by an individual who 
has become suspect by failure to evident 
support for student efforts to gain hu- 
man dignity. He could not hold the 
lid on the “sit-ins;” they were too power- 
ful, determined, and courageous. The 
pressure of the local segregationist to 
bring things under control through ex- 
pulsion of students was equally powerful 
and determined. 


COMMENT 3 


What should the Negro college pres- 
ident do when caught between these pow- 
erful forces? He must make up his mind 
in terms of his conscience and self-re- 
spect where the limit is beyond which 
he as a man, a Negro, a college presi- 
dent, cannot go. This is the point where 
the alternative is between being fired 
and maintaining his self-respect and the 
respect of the Negro community, or re- 
maining president by carrying out the 
orders of the segregationists and losing 
the respect of the Negro community. 


It is granted that different individu- 
als would draw the limit at different 
points and would justify it on different 
bases. But it has been very difficult 
for the writer to understand how any 
Negro college president could go to the 
point of expelling students or firing 
teachers for peaceful and orderly demon- 
strations against discrimination and seg- 
regation. It seems to me that the Pres- 
ident of the Negro College, especially 
in the South must realize that after he 
has acquiesced to demands of the segre- 
gationists, he will still be fired unless he 
is willing to go on with other demands 
which are surely to come. If the Negro 
college president is to be a leader in 
the Negro community, he must demon- 
strate that he has convictions worthy 
of leadership and is willing to sacrifice 


and suffer no less than his students. 


Huriey Doppy 
Associate Editor 
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The Economic Imbalance 


An Inquiry into the Economic Status of Negroes in the United States, 1935-1960, 
with Implications for Negro Education 


Vivian W. HenpDERSON* 


Department of Economics and Business Administration, Fisk University 


The emergence of the Negro as a sig- 
nificant component of the United States 
economy in terms of purchasing power 
and market potential is the most striking 
development to occur relative to his eco- 
nomic status during the past twenty-five 
years. Likewise this development con- 
stitutes one of the significant changes oc- 
curring in the total economy since the 
beginning of the post-World War II pe- 
riod of economic activity." Capitalizing 
upon the general expansion of the total 
economy, the Negro as a group has moved 
from a position in 1935 of relative in- 
significance as income recipients to a po- 
sition in 1960 important enough in pur- 
chasing power to warrant serious competi- 
tive attention by business and industry 
as a market for goods and services; a posi- 
tion that is almost five times better off 
than it was when the period under exam- 
ination began. 


However, as spectacular as the change 
in income status has been, the economic 
imbalance that has historically character- 
ized the position of the Negro as a factor 
of production as well as an income reci- 
pient in relation to the rest of the econo- 


*The author is indebted to T. S. Currier, 
Senior Professor at Fisk University and 
Chairman of the Department of History an 
Government for his suggestions during the 
preparation of this paper. However he is 
not responsible for the views expressed. 
*The introductory generalizations will be sub- 
stantiated and qualified as the inquiry is 
presented. Likewise the introductory data 
presented is documented in subsequent parts 
of the paper. 
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my continues to persist. Gaps in the areas 
of employment, occupational status, in- 
come and education have been only par- 
tially narrowed. As a result, the Negro 
has not been able to leave his peripheral 
status and take a place in the main 
stream’ of the economic life of the nation. 


As an income recipient, the income of 
the Negro has increased almost 500 per 
cent since 1935; at the same time, how- 
ever, he is still only 47 per cent as well 
off as the white income recipient. As 
a member of the labor force, the number 
of Negro males in non-agriculture em- 
ployment has risen from 52 per cent in 
1939 to 82 per cent in 1958. At the 
same time, in some of the important in- 
dustries of the economy the character of 
his employment has declined rather than 
improved and his absolute position indi- 
cates that he has not shared proportionate- 
ly in the jobs created by a quarter of a 
century of industrial expansion. 


In terms of occupational status there 
has been an increase since 1935 of 27 per 
cent in the number of employed Negroes 
working in jobs above unskilled classifi- 
cations. At the same time almost 60 per 
cent of the employed Negroes still work 
at jobs in the lower echelons of the oc- 
cupational hierarchy with limited occu- 
pational mobility, while confronted with 
trends in technological demands by busi- 


*Charles S. Johnson, Into the Main Stream, 
Chapel Hill N.C.: University of North Car- 
olina Press, 1947. 
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ness and industry that provoke serious 
questions as to whether the persistent gaps 
in educational attainment will enable the 
Negro to compete successfully for the 
skilled jobs that are likely to dominate 
employment opportunities in the coming 
years. For, in the final analysis, it is 
the kind of job that the Negro member 
of the labor force is able to obtain that 
will determine his income and economic 
status and will further determine whether 
the gains made during the past two dec- 
ades can be sustained and improved upon 
in the future. 


It is within the framework of a quarter 
of a century of general economic change, 
of trends in manpower demands in the 
total economy and the implications these 
changes have for “Negro education” that 
the main theme of this inquiry is pur- 
sued. It is presented primarily to place 
in broad perspective certain responsibili- 
ties confronting those in charge of the 
education of large numbers of Negro 
youth whose positions as competitors for 
jobs in the next ten years will not only 
be different from what it was twenty-five 
years ago but also whose competitive posi- 
tions are likely to become more critical 
as industry tends toward greater concen- 
tration upon demand for highly skilled 
manpower. 


I 


Before developing the central theme, 
I should like briefly to place in focus the 
period that is under examination. When 
Gunner Mrydal was conducting research 
for his An American Dilemma,’ the twen- 
ty-five year period had just begun. In 
his appraisal of the “Negro problem” in 
the United States, Mrydal’s research in- 
cluded an inventory of the economic po- 


*Gunnar Mrydal, An American Dilemma, 
New York: Harper and Brothers, 1942. 


sition of the Negro as revealed by his oc- 
cupational and employment status, income, 
and population movements. One of the 
conclusions reached by Mrydal was that 
“the Negro needs jobs and bread even 
more than he does justice in the courts 
and the right to vote.”* This conclusion, 
reached by Mrydal in the early nineteen 
forties, pinpoints the position of the Ne- 
gro in the industrial and commercial 
structure of the economy at the beginning 
of the last quarter of the century. Since 
that time fundamental changes have oc- 
curred both in total economy and in the 
economic status of the Negro. 


Twenty-five years ago the economy was 
recovering from a serious depression, a 
recovery that was accelerated by the na- 
tion’s mobilization for war which initiated 
an expansion in economic activity that 
not only has continued, in spite of “minor” 
cyclical fluctuations, but also apparently 
will prolong itself well into the current 
decade. Considerable migration from the 
South to other sections of the country 
and from rural and farm areas to the 
urban centers of the South and the na- 
tion took place. Industries expanded to 
meet the demands of a war economy and 
a distinct shift took place in the Southern 
economy from emphasis on agriculture to 
emphasis on industrial development. The 
desire for better jobs made available 
through industrial expansion, the desire 
for social advancement, higher incomes 
and the general desire to share in the ac- 
celeration of national economic activity 
gave impetus to the migrations that took 
place among Negroes, as well as other 
low economic status groups, beginning in 
the early forties. 


Since 1935 powerful labor unions have 
come into being. These organizations 


‘Ibid. p. 61. 
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have not only exerted great influence on 
wages, job security and working conditions 
in the economy but also, in spite of con- 
tinued problems involving full Negro par- 
ticipation in organized labor, they have 
provided a significant source of benefits 
to the Negro worker both directly as 
members of unions’ receiving equal pay, 
job security and working conditions and 
indirectly in terms of such benefits oc- 
curing to nonunion members of the labor 
force. 


Finally, the period under consideration 
is characterized by significant advance- 
ments in the area of educational opportun- 
ity and in the advancement of democratic 
principles in the United States through 
civil rights improvements. 


These interrelated developments of the 
last two and one-half decades have in 
general benefited the Negro, and though 
the imbalance still persists and Negroes 
are still in serious need of jobs, his 
economic welfare has improved signifi- 
cantly since Mrydal’s observations at the 
beginning of the twenty-five year period. 


II 


Upon closer inquiry into the major cri- 
terion of economic status, income, employ- 
ment and education one finds, as_pre- 
viously stated, that it is as an income 
recipient that the gains of the Negro 
have been most striking since 1935. In 
direct contrast to the nineteen thirties, 
when widespread low-income Negroes 
commanded little or no respect as custo- 
mers for the products of the economy, 
the Negro during the past fifteen years 
has attracted serious attention in the com- 


*Approximately one and one-half million Ne- 
groes belong to labor unions in the United 
States amounting to approximately 25 per 
cent of the total number of Negroes in the 
labor force. 


petitive market place. Currently it is 
estimated that the Negro as a group re- 
ceives 5 per cent of the nation’s income, 
the equivalent of about twenty billion 
dollars per year.° This is almost five 
times what the gross national income for 
Negroes was in 1935 when they shared 
less than 1 per cent of the total national 
income. 


TABLE I 


Mepian Income oF NecRo AND WHITE 

Marte Workers AND Necro AND WHITE 

FaMILies AND UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS FOR 
THE Unrrep Srates, 1939 and 1958 


Per cent 
Increase 
1958 1939 1939-1958 
Individual Male Worker: 
Negro $2,652 $460 +467 
White 4,569 +310 
Negro as a 
per cent 
of white 58% 41% 41% 


Families and Unrelated Individuals: 


Negro 2,711 489 +454 
White 5,300 1,325 +300 
Negro as a 

per cent 


of white 51% 37% 37% 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-60 Number 33, 
January 15, 1960 and Series P-60 Number 
24, April, 1957. 

In 1939 the average income of Negro 
male workers in the economy was $460. 
This was 41 per cent of the average in- 
come for white male workers as shown 
in Table I. By 1958 the average income 
of the employed Negro male had reached 
a point equal to almost 60 per cent of 
the white. This represented a 476 per cent 


‘Computed from U.S. Bureau of Census, 
Current Population Reports on Consumer In- 
come, Income of Families and Persons in 
the United States: 1958, Series P-60 Num- 
ber 33, January 15, 1960. 
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increase in the average income of the 
Negro male during the nineteen-year pe- 
riod while the increase in the average 
income of the white male worker for 
the same period amounted to only two- 
thirds of that of the Negro, indicating 
that the income of the employed Negro 
male improved at a faster rate than that 
of comparable whites. 


Similar developments occurred relative 
to family income although the improve- 
ments were not as great in either per- 
centage of increase nor in terms of change 
in the relationship between Negro and 
white family income groups. The income 
of the Negro family improved from its 
1939 position of 37 per cent of com- 
parable whites to 51 per cent. However, 
in this category as in the case of the in- 
dividual worker the percentage increase 
has been greater for Negroes than for 
the whites. 


The existence of substantial imbalance 
in the income position of the Negro rela- 
tive to the remainder of the nation along 
with significant and rapid advancements 
in their status as income recipients indi- 
cates that as expansion in material pro- 
duction and economic activity continues, 
the Negro stands to reap greater benefits 
as an income recipient than the rest of 
the population. There is a very good 
reason for this inference. The income 
of the Negro has been depressed to a 
greater extent and over a longer period 
of time than other income recipients pri- 
marily as result of the concentration of 
Negro labor in low paying industries and 
occupations. Thus, the gains that occur 
because of change in the total economy 
are likely to be more striking for the Ne- 
gro than for other income groups since 
he has considerable ground to cover in 
order to narrow the imbalance that exists. 


Therefore as positive changes in income, 
employment and occupational patterns oc- 
cur for the total economy, they automati- 
cally “trickle down” to the Negro, result- 
ing in improving his income position 
though not necessarily changing his em- 
ployment and occupational status and re- 
lieving him of concentrating in low-paying 
industries and occupations. 


In other words the improved income 
position of the Negro during the past 
two decades is not nearly so much the 
result of advancements in the nature of 
his industrial function and urban employ- 
ment (as will be shown) but basically 
the result of developments in the market 
place of the expanding economy. His 
rise with the total economy and his im- 
proved position, particularly income-wise, 
in the Southern economy does, however, 
demonstrate two important facts. First 
that the economic welfare of the national 
and regional economy cannot be improved 
without improving the welfare of all in- 
come groups. ‘This postulate is held be- 
cause of the belief that improvements in 
the income position of the Negro are 
not the result of overt efforts by employers 
to contribute to the economic welfare of 
Negroes but they are the result of eco- 
nomic forces, such as increases in produc- 
tivity and competition for good labor, even 
in lower occupational classifications; forces 
over which employers have had little con- 
trol. Secondly, the emergence of the Ne- 
gro as an important income recipient de- 
monstrates that fuller utilization of this 
important manpower resource will not 
only pay significant returns in the market 
place for the nation’s goods and services 
but also will free the nation and the 


Southern economy in particular of under- 
developed manpower and low income de- 


pendents. 
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Income is generated by employment 
and employment depends upon a combi- 
nation of factors that influence manpower 
utilization. In addition to general eco- 
nomic expansion that has already been 
alluded to, four forces tend to exert sig- 
nificant influence on the position of the 
Negro as a factor of production in the 
non-agriculture labor market of the econ- 
omy: (1) population migration: (2) tech- 
nological change; (3) increased competi- 
tion from whites; (4) and the quantity 
and kind of education received. The fact 
that the Negro is a marginal employee, in 
the sense that unemployment risks tend 
to have greater influence upon his em- 
ployment stability than for other groups, 
causes the interaction of these forces to 
work both for and against the Negro in 
terms of both employment and occupation- 


al opportunity. 


The great majority of Negroes in the 
United States have always lived in south- 
ern states where the denseness of the agri- 
culture population and the failure of agri- 
culture to provide an adequate income 
made poverty chronic for both whites and 
Negroes over a long period of time. Thus 
the broadening of the Southern industrial 
base and national industrial expansion 
provided the impetus for Negroes and 
white members of the labor force to leave 
agriculture and migrate into the urban 
centers of the South and into the indus- 
trial areas of the North and West in 


"The proportion of the Negro labor force 
unemployed during cyclical downswings runs 
about twice as high Lor Negroes as for com- 
parable whites. During the 1957-1958 cy- 
clical depression about 10 per cent of the 
Negro members of the non-agriculture labor 
force was unemployed as compared with 5 
per cent of the whites. The proportions 


were even more skewed in industrial areas 
like Chicago and Detroit. CU.S. Department 
of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics.) 
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pursuit of new job opportunities. (The 
1950 census report showed that 40 per 
cent of the Negroes in the country were 
living in areas outside of the South as 
compared with 20 per cent in 1939. Al- 
so during the ten-year period of 1940- 
1950 the population of Negroes changed 
very significantly in the metropolitan areas 
of the North and West. Examples of 
the Negroes mobility is reflected by an 
increase of 110 per cent in Michigan’s 
Negro population during this period; and 
the Negro population on the Pacific coast 
increased by 275 per cent, while in Illi- 
nois and New York it went up over 70 
per cent.) 


TABLE II 


Per Cent oF Necrozes Empioyep Non- 
AcricuttureE Joss 1939 anp 1951 


1951 1939 

Employed 96.4 90.4 
Agriculture 20.2 67.3 
Non-agriculture 76.2 23.1 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Series P-57, 
No. 107, June 8, 1951 and Sixteenth Census 
of the United States, 1940. 

The exchange of a rural status rely- 
ing principally upon farming for the op- 
portunities of urban and city life has 
played a significant role in the gains 
made by Negroes during the past two 
decades. Non-agriculture employment 
among Negroes rose from 23 per cent 
to 76 per cent in the nineteen-year period 
between 1939 and 1950 as shown in 
Table II. The significance underlying 
the movement of Negroes into non-ag- 
riculture employment is two-fold. First 


*Sixteenth Census of the United States, 1940 
Population Characteristics of the Non-white 
Population by Race, Table I, and 1950 
United States Census, Population Non-white 
Population by Race, Special report PE No. 
38 Table I. 
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of all, commercial and industrial employ- 
ment usually means employment and 
residence in urban areas. Between 1939 
and 1950 the number of Negroes in ur- 
ban areas increased from 44 per cent 
to 69 per cent while the number living 
in rural areas declined by twenty-five 
per cent.’ ‘These changes provide the 
Negro with greater opportunity for edu- 
cational and social advancement plus the 
opportunity to establish the kind of eco 
nomic base that leads to greater security 
and outlook for present and future fami- 
ly generations. Secondly, beyond the 
realistic fact that agriculture has never 
afforded the Negro the kind of livelihood 
that would lend itself to correcting the 
economic imbalance, trends in farming as 
a capital orientated business operation are 
almost at complete variance with the inter- 
ests and resources of the marginal farm 
operation which, to the person involved, 
is more of a way of life than a business 
venture. 


TABLE III 


Farm Operations By NEGROES IN TENNES- 

SEE IN 1958 AccorpING To UNITED STATES 

DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE DEFINITION 
oF Economica, UNrts 


cally 
cally 


3 3 
Hs 
Z a 
16,981 864 5% 95% 


Source: L. J. Washington, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture Farmers Home 
ministration, quoted in the Nashville Ten- 
nessean, August 12, 1958. 


*Ibid., United States Census Report 1940 
and 1950. 


Inefficient and uneconomical farm oper- 
ations are the chief characteristics of the 
Negro in agriculture and as such they 
have been a major source of depression 
and persistence in the low-income status 
of the Negro as a group through the years. 
The United States Department of Agri- 
culture defines a farm unit as being cap- 
able of providing an adequate income 
for the farmer when it is composed of at 
least 184 acres of land.” Farm units 
involving less acreage are considered un- 
economical. Table III provides data on 
Negro farm operations in Tennessee in 
1958 as an example of the extent to 
which farming is a serious source of 
persistence in depressing the income status 
of Negroes as a group of income recipi- 
ents. Only one out of sixteen farms op- 
erated by Negroes was operated as an 
economical unit, indicating that 95 per 
cent of such farm operations were not 
capable of providing an adequate income 
for the families involved. It is because of 
the existence of such conditions that sub- 
stantial significance is attached to the 
movement of Negroes into urban areas 
and non-agriculture employment. 


In addition to whether a Negro can 
get a job, the kind of job he gets and 
whether he has mobility up the occupa- 
tional scale constitute important criteria 
of his economic position.” 


The distribution of Negroes between 
skilled and unskilled jobs given in Table 
IV indicates that the heaviest concentra- 
tion cf Negro workers is still in the 
unskilled branches of industry and in 


v].. J. Washington, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Farm Administration 
Division. Unpublished paper, presented at 
the Farm and Home Institute, Tennessee 
A & I State University, August 7, 1958. 

“Eli Ginzberg, The Negro Potential, New 
York: Columbia University 1956, p. 21. 
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TABLE IV 


Per Cent oF Emptoyep Necrors BETWEEN 
SKILLED AND UNSKILLED Joss, 1940-1950 


Per Cent 
1950 1940 — 
Total 100 100 Decrease 
Professional, Technical and Kindred Workers 3.6 27 + 33 
Managers, Officials and Proprietors LS 1.4 + 7 
Farmers and Farm Managers 9.5 15.0 as ae 
Clerical and kindred workers 3.6 1.1 +227 
Sales workers 1.5 8 + 87 
Craftsmen, foreman and kindred workers 5.3 3.0 + 77 
Operatives and kindred workers 18.7 10.4 + 80 
Total skilled workers 437 344 +2 
Private household 15.2 21.3 — 29 
Service, other than private household 14.3 11.6 + 23 
Laborers 26.8 32.6 
Total unskilled workers 56.3 65.5 — 14.0 


Source: U.S. Bureau of the Census. Series PC7 No.2, April 11, 1951. 


domestic and personal service, but there 
has also been a fairly significant pene- 
tration into industrial positions above the 
unskilled level. Since 1940 the number 
of Negro workers in skilled occupations 
has increased by 27 per cent while there 
has been a decline of 14 per cent in 
the number of employed Negroes hold- 
ing unskilled jobs. This shift would 
seem to indicate not only that more 
Negroes are in the skilled occupations 
but also that more Negroes entering non- 
agriculture employment entered in higher 
occupational classifications. _Accompany- 
ing this shift was a reduction in the 
number of household workers and labor- 
ers which provided the major source of 
decline in unskilled employment. Fur- 
ther, there is reason to believe that the 
movement of Negroes into urban areas 
has provided new opportunities for ser- 


vices by Negroes to Negroes in business 
and commerce, thus accounting to a large 
extent for the increase in the proportion 
of Negroes working as clerks, proprietors, 
professional and sales persons. 


Continuing the inquiry into sources of 
occupational change among Negroes, tech- 
nological improvements probably account, 
more than anything else, for the overall 
progress that has been made in the kinds 
of jobs Negroes have occupied during 
the past twenty-five years. This does not 
mean, however, that technological change 
has always worked to the benefit of the 
Negro worker. By creating new specifi- 
cations throughout the occupational strati- 
fication, technology has tended to raise the 
specifications for a number of jobs avail- 
able in the lower echelons of the scale, 


thus automatically putting lower classified 
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Negro workers in occupational classes many “Negro jobs” to “white man’s wor 


above those previously held. Therefore 
as technology raised the whole occupation- 
al structure the occupational status of the 
Negro was raised also, despite the con- 
tinuance of the national trait of racial 
stratification in jobs. 


In a number of industries, improve- 
ments in technology brought with it more 
complex machinery, some of which is 
operated by Negroes. ‘These jobs, gen- 
erally involving greater responsibility and 
knowledge, have accounted for much of 
the upward shift in occupational status 
among Negroes. For example, technol- 
ogy has revolutionized the materials- 
handling aspects of industry, an industrial 
function that has traditionally absorbed 
large numbers of Negro workers. This 
trend has given the Negro the opportuni- 
ty to take over the operation of gasoline 
and electric trucks, tractors, lifting ma- 
chines, conveyors and similar devices de- 
voted to materials-handling. The use of 
trucks to carry and handle ready-mix con- 
crete instead of wheel-barrows and the 
use of lightweight cranes and lifting ma- 
chines instead of men’s backs provide 
further illustrations of the impact of tech- 
nology on the occupational status of Ne- 
gro workers. The Negro is still the ma- 
terials-handler but improvements in tech- 
niques of handling materials have in- 
creased overall efficiency and productivity 
while resulting in better urban employ- 
ment. The 80 per cent increase in the 
number of Negro operatives shown in 
Table IV is to a great extent the result 
of changed job specifications accompany- 
ing technological improvements. : 


An opposite effect of technology on in- 
dustrial employment among urban Ne- 
groes is associated with the tendency of 


technological improvements to change 


11 
12 


thus contributing to the elimination of 
Negroes from certain kinds of urban em- 
ployment. Of course many jobs are so 
defined not because technology has 
changed the character of the job by mak- 
ing it less strenuous, cleaner and gener- 
ally more attractive, but because jobs 
which were practically monopolized by 
Negroes in 1935 have been taken over by 
whites as a result of the increase in the 
number of white job seekers in urban 
communities which has stepped up com- 
petition for jobs of all sorts. The will- 
ingness of white men and women to 
perform services once monopolized by 
Negroes has practically eliminated the 
downtown Negro barber shop serving 
whites and virtually eliminated the Ne- 
gro from jobs as waiters and hotel “bell- 
hops”. The same trend holds true for 
jobs as porters, janitors and maintenance 
men, although the rate of displacement 
may not have reached the point of de- 
cline as that found for barbering and 
hotel service. It is the relative ease with 
which the Negro has traditionally been 
displaced or excluded from various jobs 
that gives him a marginal status in 
urban employment resulting in high un- 
employment risk and immobility as a 
factor of production when confronted with 
technical change, cyclical fluctuation and 
competition from whites. 


Examples of how Negroes have been 
displaced in various urban jobs are well 
known and the general pattern of the 
process of whites absorbing “Negro jobs” 
is constantly being pointed out. If these 
generalizations are accepted, the question 
may be raised as to how the increasing 
number of urban Negroes have earned 
a living with such factors working against 


@Mrydal. op. cit., p. 282. 
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them. Facing this question statistically 
the overall position of the Negro in 
urban employment has been fairly well 
sustained during the last fifteen years 
even though Donald Dewey" of Duke 
University writing in 1952 found that 
the relative position of the Negro in 
Southern industry actually deteriorated 
in the fifty year period prior to World 
War II. Not only, according to Dewey, 
were they not upgraded as individuals 
into jobs previously held by whites, but 
also they did not share proportionally in 
the new jobs created through urban 
economic expansion. For example, in 
the textile industry of South Carolina 
9 per cent of all the workers were Ne- 
groes in 1918; yet, although employ- 
ment in that industry more than doubled 
over the next twenty years, the Negro’s 
share of work was down to 4 per cent 
by 1940. Negroes, as a group, how- 
ever, since the war have in general 
been able to maintain a proportionate 
share of the jobs in urban employment. 
To illustrate further the apparent di- 
chotomy in the ability of the Negro 
to maintain a proportionate share of jobs 
in urban employment and still lose out 
in occupational opportunity, the pro- 
portion of Negroes of the total em- 
ployed in the railroad industry increased 
from 8.7 per cent in 1940 to 11 per 
cent in 1950.% The steam locomotive 
was in wide use in 1940 and the 
job of fireman was practically monopo- 
lized by Negroes. Railroads also pro- 


vided Negroes as a source of employ- 


“Donald Dewey, “Negro Employment”, 
Journal of Political Economy, August, 1952, 
282. 

281950 United States Census of Population, 
Industrial Characteristics, Special Report 
P-E No. 1D, Table 9 and Sixteenth Census 
of the United States, 1940, Population, In- 
dustrial Characteristics Table I. 


ment as roundhouse mechanics, freight 
depot workers, switchmen, brakemen and 
trainmen. This industry provided a kind 
of urban employment that put the Ne- 
gro on a substantial payroll in a vital 
industry even when the job performed 
may not have been in higher skilled 
categories. But, like other aspects of 
the transportation industry, the character 
of the railroad industry had changed 
considerably by 1950, not only in terms 
of diesel engines replacing the steam 
driven locomotive but also in terms of 
automatized switching and freight hand- 
ling. Today the Negro working in a 
diesel locomotive is very rare and as 
Negro brakemen and trainmen left the 
scene they were almost entirely replaced 
by whites. The same situation is found 
in hotel and food services where Negroes 
as a per cent of total employment re- 
mained at about 15 per cent;® yet on 
a priori grounds the displacement of Ne- 
groes from “Negro jobs” in these, and 
other industries, is a conclusive fact. 
(I am not suggesting that certain jobs 
should be reserved for Negroes. I am 
only attempting to illustrate the impact of 
technical change and competition from 
whites on the employment and occupa- 
tional status of urban Negroes.) 


In answer to the question as to how 
urban Negroes have been able to earn 
a livelihood and sustain their overall 
employment position while confronted. 
with these forces, the conclusion is. 
that the continued growth of the total 
economy and the Southern industrial 
base, mentioned earlier, have served to 
enable the Negro to sustain his overall 
position through sharing proportionate- 
ly in the expansion. Even when dis- 


placed in certain occupations, economic 


*Ibid. 
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growth, perhaps through a “trickle down 
process,” has made available other jobs, 
to Negroes. 


Finally, the fact that the proportion 
of jobs held by Negroes in various in- 
dustries has, in general, not deteriorated 
since 1940 and since Negroes still hold 
over 25 per cent of all the unskilled 
jobs in the economy and only 5 per 
cent of the available skilled jobs’ there 
is some indication that Negroes do not 
enjoy “open-end” employment leading to 
positions as supervisor, and managers and 
thus occupy a larger proportion of the 
skilled jobs available in the economy. 


IV 
Everything that has been said and 


implied thus far is of concern to this 
paper primarily as it relates to “Negro 
education.” The ability of the Negro 
to meet the demands of urban indus- 
trial employment, technology, and com- 
petition from white workers, and in 
general his ability to meet the demands 
of urban living, has always been inex- 
tricably related to the quality and kind 
of education the Negro receives. This 
fact has always been crucial, but the 
complexity of modern capital equipment 
and the responsibility associated with 
its operation and maintenance is forcing 
society to be more demanding about 
the types of manpower required for em- 
ployment in business and industry,” and 
therefore education becomes a more crit- 
ical factor in projecting the employ- 
ment, ocupational and economic status 


of Negroes in the future. 


Education, aptitude and skills are the 
basis upon which one is able to com- 


*1950 United States Census of Population. 
Occupational Characteristics, P-E No. 18, 
Table III. 

“Ginzberg, op. cit., p. 12. 


pete as a factor of production and they 
are the basis upon which modern Ne- 
gro youth will have to adjust to the de- 
mands of an industrial and commercial 
society. Without such background and 
the specific skills of reading, writing, 
interpretation, measurement, computation 
and the ability to exercise good judgment, 
the Negro entering the labor force today 
will have little to offer that will be useful 
to urban employment. 


Changes in manpower demands te- 
sulting primarily from technological de- 
velopments have serious implications for 
Negro youth who will be entering the 
labor force for the first time during the 
next decade. Likewise, such changes 
and their source have serious implica- 
tions relative to new demands that are 
placed upon those responsible for the 
education of large numbers of Negro 
youth, particularly those already pursu- 
ing education in urban high schools. 
Correction of the economic imbalance 
and the continuance into the next dec- 
ade of the gains made during the past 
fifteen years depend to a large extent 
upon Negro youth receiving the quality 
and the kind of education that will enable 
him to integrate himself on a competitive 
basis into the main stream of employ- 
ment and meet the new demands of 
occupational requirements. 


The Occupational Outlook Handbook” 
for 1960 reveals that the labor force is 
expected to undergo drastic change in 
its composition by 1970. Jobs for labor- 
ers and other unskilled workers in in- 
dustry will be reduced while much greater 
demand will be exercised by business 
and industry for manpower which possess- 


“United States Department of Labor. 1959 
Occupational Outlook Handbook, Washing- 
ton, D.C.: United States Government Print- 
ing Office. 
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es skills and technical know-how to 
occupy the expanded job opportunities 
in “blue color” and “white collar” oc- 
cupations that will replace the unskilled 
jobs. To be specific, the American econ- 
omy will demand almost 50 per cent more 
professional and technical workers, 80 
per cent more proprietors and managers, 
25 per cent more clerical and_ sales 
persons, 23 per cent more skilled crafts- 
men, and 25 per cent more service work- 
ers (primarily in banking, finance and 
insurance) while no increase is expected 
in the demand for laborers and only a 15 
per cent increase is projected for semi- 
skilled workers.” 


Negroes at the present time acquire 
an average of 8.2 years in schooling as 
compared with 11.2 years of schooling 
for the whites; also only 65 per cent 
of the Negro youth are in high schools 
as compared with 80 per cent of the 
whites between the ages of 14 and 18” 
Negro job seekers, in other words, will 
be placed in a critical position as a 
result of these factors unless significant 
changes are made in Negro education. 
On the one hand there are indications 
that there will be a substantial increase 
in the number of Negroes seeking jobs 
in the economy during the next decade; 
at the same time a shortage of Negroes 
with the kind and quantity of educa- 
tion needed to compete for the higher 
skilled jobs becoming available suggests 
special problems for Negroes in the 
area of employment. It is this situation 
that underscores more than ever before 
the importance of substantial change 
and improvements in all aspects of “Ne- 
gro education” if the young Negro is 


*T bid. 
“™United States Bureau of Census, Current 
Population Reports, Series P-60 No. 33, Jan- 
uary 15, 1960. 
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going to be able to improve his status. 
in the industrial and commercial life 
of the urban community. 


It is not being suggested that Negro 
youth abandon training in the arts, the 
professions, the humanities and _ social 
sciences and that elementary and _sec- 
ondary schools should suddenly direct 
themselves exclusively to highly skilled 
vocational training and the exclusive de- 
velopment of technicians. Rather the im- 
plication is very simply that more em- 
phasis must be placed upon developing 
high competency in reading, writing, com- 
putation, measuring and the ability to 
exercise good judgment. Restated the 
implications are two fold. 


Those responsible for the education 
of large numbers of Negroes in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools will not serve 
the interest of the nation, the economy, 
nor the interest of the Negro by per- 
petuating vocational training along the 
traditional lines of the handicrafts, man- 
ual training, services and in those areas 
of the building trades that are declining 
in importance or rapidly becoming obso- 
lete because of technological change. 


As a case in point, one metropolitan 
newspaper reported that in one urban 
high school 26 students were being pre- 
pared for future occupations through 
the diversified occupations program. These 
students were working on “types of jobs 
including cook, store clerk, typist, junior 
dietitian, waitress, maid, dry cleaning, 
general office work, maintenance, and 
electrician.” (Nashville Tennessean, 
February 6, 1960). Without arguing the 
merits that some of the jobs included 
in this list might be of value in holding 
youth in school, it seems clear that a crit- 
ical dilemma in guidance, counseling, and 
vocational training is implied relative to 
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directing students into areas of new op- 
portunity in industrial employment as 
Negro youth will be further handicapped 
in competing for industrial and commer- 
cial jobs, by having fewer years of school- 
ing much of which is antiquated in 
terms of present and future manpower 
requirements. 


For higher education the implications 
are comparable. It is not suggested that 
educational development along the lines 
of the liberal arts be sacrificed. Rather, 
it is suggested that a stepup and 
strengthening of general education is what 
is needed to provide every college grad- 
uate with the tools of analysis and com- 
putation necessary for competition and 
adjustment to the employment demands 
of society. 

A redefinition of the role of agricul- 
tural training in higher education is im- 
plied by the trends that have manifested 
themselves. ‘The movement of Negroes 
from farm areas to urban centers is ex- 
pected to continue. Agriculture is ex- 
pected to require less and less manpower 
to accomplish its tasks and to continue 
to increase its orientation toward capital 
requirements, thus requiring large finan- 
cial outlays in order successfully to con- 
duct agricultural operations and meet the 
criteria of economical business units. 


Large scale capital needs and the lack 
of capital by Negroes present a serious 
problem. Coupled with the historic rec- 
ord of Negroes in agriculture, these fac- 
tors lead one to question the continued 
diversion of substantial proportions of ed- 
ucational resources into this area in lieu 
of strengthening the schools of liberal arts, 
and professional training. 


Robert Ramaker has suggested a final 
implication for higher education related 
to trends in industrial and commercial em- 
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ployment opportunity for Negroes. He 
suggests that “Negro colleges train too 
many teachers . . . they continue to chan- 
nel students into old grooves—teaching, 
ministry, law, embalming—where in the 
past Negroes have been able to succeed 
by giving service to Negroes. They are 
failing to train enough students for new 
job opportunities in such fields as engi- 
neering, opening up for Negroes in some 
quantity for the first time.”” 


Discounting the fact that directives 
from home account for many college stu- 
dents seeking teacher-training and the tra- 
ditional opportunity teaching has offered 
for professional employment when other 
areas have been closed, no doubt poor 
guidance and counseling in higher edu- 
cation among Negroes play a significant 
role in this area. But continued expan- 
sion in industrial and commercial employ- 
ment opportunity for Negroes means 
that more Negroes must be trained 
for the new opportunities that pre- 
sent themselves. It is not a ques- 
tion of too many teachers in the sense 
that they are not needed. Several studies” 
have pointed to the fact that the teacher 
supply in relation to projected needs will 
become more acute as we approach the 
middle of the current decade. Rather, it 
is a question of proportions of Negroes 
in teacher-training in relation to other 
areas of preparation that are vital to in- 
dustrial and commercial employment in 
the rapidly changing society and, unlike 
teaching per se, will lead the Negro from 
the periphery of economic life and help 


correct the economic imbalance. 


*Robert Ramaker, “Negro Colleges Train 
Too Many Teachers, Too Few Technicians.” 
The Wall Street Journal, July 15, 1959. 

Alexander J. Stoddard, Schools For Tomor- 
row: An Educator's Blueprint. New York: 
The Fund for the Advancement of Educa- 
tion, 1957. 
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Vv 


In summary, the economic imbalance 
persists in spite of the remarkable gains 
and significant progress made by Negroes 
in catching up economically with the 
rest of the nation during the past twenty- 
five years. The Negro’s position has im- 
proved significantly in all aspects of his 
economic status with the most dramatic 
gains having come to the Negro as an 
income recipient. These advancements 
are primarily as result of the growth in 
the economy, population migrations and 
a revolution in technology. 

For the future the Negro will be largely 
in competition with white job seekers as 


“Negro jobs” continue to diminish and a 


decline in the number of unskilled jobs 
accompanies technological change. The 
disparity in educational attainment and 
the kind of education obtained by Negro 
youth in relation to white youth will con- 
tinue to place him at a competitive dis- 
advantage and unless substantial improve- 
ments and changes are continued at all 
levels of Negro education, a “crisis” will 
be faced by Negro youth entering the 
labor force handicapped by inadequate 
education and training qualifications. The 
extent to which changes and improve- 
ments occur in educational opportunity 
for Negroes will determine for the future 
the degree to which there will be a 
widening or narrowing of the economic 
imbalance. 
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Liberal Education for Negroes 
As Viewed in the General Context of American Higher Education* 


Sinc-NAN FEN 


Professor of Education, Fisk University 


Wisdom is act with experience and 
Without experience, our act is 
without reason. Without vision, our act 
is without direction. But without act, 
experience is wasted and vision is illusory. 
In education as in anything else, the 
last and the most important of all is to 
act. To act is to be alive and active 
in the precious present. With act in 
view, past experience helps evaluatively; 
vision of the future is turned into real. 
The search for educational wisdom is 
therefore an intention to act with the 
help of the past and watch for a future 
to cherish or to avoid. 


An historical survey’ of the so-called 
liberal arts college reveals one outstand- 
ing feature, ie., change, change of the 
aim from educating the “Christian Gen- 
tlemen” to educating the enlightened cit- 
izen, change of the curriculum from the 
monopoly of the classics to the making 
room for behavioral sciences, change of 
the student body from the genteel line- 
age to the status-conscious peerage, most 
significant and instructive of all, the 
changing tide of women’s education. This 
last change is significant and instructive 
in that being a late comer, liberal arts 
education for women is the least tradi- 
tion bound and most active in exper- 
imentation. Should not the daring and 
forward-looking stride of liberal arts edu- 


vision. 


*The author likes to express his gratitude 

be the North Carolina College for assistance 
making this study possible. 

Schmidt, G. P. The Liberal Arts College, 

Rutgers University Press, 1957 


cation for women be an inspiration for 
Negroes? History tells many lessons one 
of which is: short history can be a 
blessing, need not be a curse. 


Thus liberal arts education has. 
changed, changed and changed. Are 
these changes all to the good? How 
can we tell? It can be told by the 
comparative effects on the student's be- 
havior. We change education in order 
to change students’ behavior for the 
better. A good hisory of education, 
therefore, is not a chronicle of events. 
but an evaluative, or better a follow-up 
study of the influence of a particular 
educational program on a student body’s 
behavior. Such a study is new and 
rare not only because of its difficulty 
but also because of its exposition of 
“phony” value-claims of a particular edu- 
cational program. No comprehensive his- 
tory of education has ever been written 
from such an evaluative point of view. But 
substantial evaluative study of a partic- 
ular educational program is not lacking. 
Jacob’s Changing Values in College’ is 
among the most recent, thorough and 
candid. Contrast with its pervasive dis- 
couraging tone, the positive findings be- 
come all the more poignant: “Potency 
to affect student values is found in the 
distinctive climate of a few institutions, 
the individual and personal magnetism of 
a sensitive teacher with strong value-com- 
mitments of his own, or value-laden per- 


P. Jacob, Values in College.. 
ork: Harper & Brothers, 1957 
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sonal experiences of students imagina- 
tively integrated with their intellectual 
development.”’ A significantly similar 
conclusion is reached by a philosopher 
who has written one of the most sensi- 
tive philosophies of higher education in 
the very recent years.‘ About motivation, 
the author said: “Education is accus- 
tomed to giving advice; the time has 
come for it to inspire conduct. If the 
faculty and administration set the right 
tone, its vibration will spread over the 
entire campus and become established in 
what sociologists call pattern of prestige.” 


It is easy to speculate that this ideal- 
istic ingredient of an effective education 
should have been ever present in the 
history of liberal arts education for Ne- 
groes. In the beginning, Negro education 
in general, Negro liberal arts education 
in particular, was idealistically inspired. 
This fact was acknowledged by a Negro 
historian’ as well as by a disillusioned 
and angry sociologist’. Due to circum- 
stances largely beyond the control of 
Negroes, this idealistic enthusiasm has 
exhausted itself into an uphill climbing 
which to the present day means more 
status-seeking than cultural-maturing for 
a first-class citizenship in which not only 
the Negro citizen but also the American 
culture is at stake. Seemingly the Negro 
liberal arts colleges have succeeded most 
conspicuously in turning out the black 
bourgeoisie which is not an irresponsible 
indictment of the sociologist mentioned 
above but has been substantially docu- 


‘Ibid. p. 11 

“Huston Smith, The Purposes of Higher 
Education. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1955, 

‘Ibid. p. 190 

®°R. W. Logan, “The Evolution of Private 
Colleges for Negroes”, Journal of Negro 
Education. 27: No. 3, Summer 1958. 

"E, F. Frazier, Black Bourgeoisie. Clencoe: 
Free Press, 1957. 


mented in a quantitative study’ long be- 
fore he cried in despair. 


There are three important reservations 
however: the lack of idealistic inspira- 
tion is a national, rather than a racial 
trait, although not for that reason Ne- 
groes should feel complacent. To stray 
from the idealistic pursuit is a human, 
rather than a racial failing—witness the 
emerging class nature and status-seeking 
orientation of the contemporary Russian 
education. Negroes, whether bourgeoi- 
sie or prolitarians, have been frustrated 
and betrayed by historical and external 
circumstances which have been beyond 
their control individually or collectively. 
It is just too much to ask a minority 
group to save a materialistic culture 
adorned with hypocricy from high places. 
Compassion is not self-excuse. Only with 
compassion, can we, perhaps, face those 
shortcomings which are within our con- 
trol realistically and courageously. If 
according to a 1953-54 test given only 
3 per cent of the Negroes from southern 
segregated high schools were qualified 
for admission to a good interracial college’ 
the segregated or predominately Negro 
liberal arts colleges could not ignore Der- 
bigny’s Evaluation of General Education 
in the Negro College” much longer. His 
lesson was, abstract imitation and status- 
seeking are undesirable for institutions 
just as for individuals. Perhaps there 
is a causal relationship in the two. To 
break the vicious circle, bourgeoisie sup- 
porting institutions manufacturing bour- 
geoisie, much vision is needed. Let us 
see now what kind of future is in for 
Americans in general, Negroes in par- 
ticular with reference to education. 


‘E. Havemann & P. S. West, They Went 
to College. New York: Harcourt Brace 1952. 
*R. F. Logan, op. cit., p. 220. 

*“T. A. Derbigny, General Education in the 
Negro College, Stanford Uni. Press. 1948. 
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The optimism of a bright future prom- 
ised to the college-age youth in Amer- 
ica has been shared by the President's 
Commission on Higher Education and 
the writers of Higher Education In a 
Decade of Decision." But a hard headed 
economist, not a conservative, classical 
brand, bluntly spoke out at the end 
of the Forties: “In the market sense 
of the term, it may not pay to be edu- 
cated.” The market for college gradu- 
ates is limited; the supply tends to over- 
take the demand. But Harris did not 
recommend to abandon the American tra- 
dition of democratization of education. 
Rather, according to him, “the solution 
lies, in part, in more careful census of 
supply and demand than the preliminary 
study here presented, in increased and 
improved vocational guidance for parents 
and students, in the adaptation of supply 
to demand (e.g., an assault on restrict- 
ionism) [the author mentioned again and 
again the intentional restriction of admit- 
ting and training new members by the 
medical profession in order to boost the 
market value of the medical care] and 
in a greater concentration on the social 
(as against the private) profit”. 


Only very recently a fellow econo- 
mist, J. K. Galbraith, suggested that 
the American economy has been devel- 
oped in the interest of private good, i.e., 
consumers’ good, at the expense of the 
public good such as schools, highways, 
public hospitals, etc. It is time that 
we gear our affluent society towards a 
commonwealth. Harris’ suggested con- 
centration on the non-economic gain of 


UNEA. Higher Education in a Decade of 
Decision, NEA. 1957. 

“J. E. Harris, The Market for College Grad- 
pong Cambridge: Howard University Press, 
“Ibid. p. 73. 

“Ibid., p. 74. 
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education as well as on the social (as 
against the private) profit is really a 
complementary proposal to reorient the 
whole educational outlook from the pre- 
sent self-centered, status-seeking individ- 
ualism toward a collective concern for 
the public good. Harris’ approach makes 
clear that economically we can no longer 
entertain the notion that all college grad- 
uates can enter a profession which is. 
the mainstay of bourgeoisie style of life. 
For the increase of college population 
is much faster and greater proportionally 
than the increase of professional openings. 
If our educators lack this vision, they 
may turn out many disillusioned intel- 
lectual prolitarians who are the storm 
center of the restive European and Latin 
American culture today. 


This realistic appraisal sounds unbe- 
lievable to laymen who are eyewitnessing 
the most unprecedented prosperity in 
human history. The simple truth is, that 
the gross increase of national income does 
not mean the equal, proportionate and 
standard distribution among the present 
different strata of the American society. 
“College men and women may receive on 
the average less pay than manual workers 
and the laboring class generally. There 
are already signs of the gains of the non- 
educated. The future threatens nega- 
tive material rewards for the educated, 
and especially for graduates of institu- 
tions of higher learning.” The non- 
materialistic orientation of higher edu- 
cation thus becomes a cultural necessity 
if we are to continue to have more people 
to have more education. 


The social status of future college 
graduates cannot be predicted on the 
basis of the social status of present 


“Ibid., p. 73. 
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college graduates, in view of the pos- 
sible change of our domestic social struc- 
ture. Internationally the future Amer- 
ican college graduate may find a com- 
pensatory and idealistic outlet which is 
likely to be increasing in importance, 
ie., lending a helping hand to the cul- 
tural development of the underdevel- 
oped country. In view of America’s 
new role in world affairs, “the problem 
confronting us today, is the dual one 
of finding improved educational means 
whereby more Americans may be ren- 
dered capable of giving useful assistance 
to other nations, when invited to do so, 
and of learning from cultures now more 
or less remote from our own what- 
ever we can that will improve our own 
nation.”” In view of the future de- 
velopment of world affairs, an educa- 
tion not limited to the so-called Western 
civilization is no longer an armchair 
educational theory but a necessity. The 
most important in this respect is to pre- 
vent the growth of the ugly Americans 
for exportation by an effective educa- 
tion for values. 


The future thus far envisioned is to 
be shared by all Americans, black and 
white alike. Only in addition to Harris’ 
study facts like occupational discrimina- 
tion should remind us of the dead end 
road to the education for black bour- 
geoisie. Charles Johnson’s famous study 
of the Negro college graduate need not 
be a guide to future Negro college grad- 
uates. On the other hand, the educated 
Negro bathed in his own racial pathos 
should have much to offer, not only to 
their fellow Africans who happen to have 


“F.C. Ward, “What Will be the Implica- 
tion for Higher Education Curricula of 
America’s New Role in World Affairs?”, 
Current Issues in Higher Education, NEA. 
1957, p. 75. 


the same color but to the uprising Asians 
and Latin Americans as well. There is 
one problem, while shared by all Amer- 
icans, which has particular implications 
for Negroes, i.e., the problem of de- 
segregation. We have often been told 
and we need to be told again that de- 
segregation is a white problem just as 
much as a Negro problem. It is also 
eminently clear that the Negro side of 
the problem is not the same as the 
white side. The difference has been 
put bluntly by a sociologist, known for 
his intense interest in the problem, in 
the following terms: “We may strongly 
suspect, that many Negro educational 
leaders during the next twenty-five years 
will be playing the difficult role of wel- 
coming the new era of integration while 
trying to keep their institutions from los- 
ing their racial identity completely.”” 


As a matter of fact leading Negro 
educators have already faced the chal- 
lenge of playing this difficult role by 
showing the prospect as well as the 
raison d'etre of the Negro educational in- 
stitution after desegregation is set in 
motion in terms of economy, social ad- 
justment for Negroes, availability to Ne- 
groes, or historical mission.” Apart from 
uneasy rationalization, the sociologist just 
quoted gave this realistic prediction: 
“Whatever happens to the Negro colleges 
in the south is going to happen to the 
majority of them so slowly that the 
educational, social and psychological prob- 
lems incident to the transition should not 
be exceedingly traumatic on the whole”.” 


1G, B. “G. B. Johnson, “Dese and the Fu- 
ture of the Negro College: A Critical Sum- 
mary,” Journal of Negro Education, Vol. 27: 
433, Summer 1958. 

D. Patterson “Colleges for Youth 
and the Future,” Journal of Negro Edu- 
cation, Vol. 27, 110-11. Spring 1958. 


”G. B. Johnson, op. cit., p. 435. 
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Dr. Thomes H. Henderson even offered 
the comforting thought that “It seems 
reasonable to expect increased efforts to 
make more nearly adequate the support of 
the non-land grant Negro public college. 
Appropriations will probably increasingly 
be viewed in the light of their implica- 
tions for accreditation. The trend to- 
ward better financial support seems des- 
tined to continue.” This thought is 
conforting if and only if Negro educa- 
tors come to full grips with what the 
better financial support is better for. 
Education is not entirely an autonomous 
process to be rationalized by bureau- 
crats and professionals. Educational in- 
stitutions exist ultimately for the change 
of individual students’ behavior. 


From the point of view of adminis- 
tration, to be fully accredited as “A” 
member of a regional association is a 
glory, prestige and an envy. But both 
the accrediting agencies as well as the 
accredited institutions should ask: What 
is it to be accredited, number of library 
books? Fake circulation numbers? Num- 
ber of union card carrier, Ph.D’s, on 
the staffP Number of buildings? Per- 
haps number of the educated persons? 
What is an educated person? An edu- 
cated Negro? What is education in 
general, liberal arts education in partic- 
ular, for? These questions are abstract 
when they are asked and answered with- 
out reference to a particular culture which 
leaves a record of the past and reveals 
its future courses. But when we are 
in possession of some knowledge of our 
own past and an inkling, no matter how 
dim, of a future, not to ask the question 
is to follow a beaten track, education 


”T. H. Henderson, “The Future of the 
Non-land-Grant Negro Public College”, 
Journal of Negro Education Vol. 27, 397, 
Summer, 1958. 


for status-seeking black bourgeoisie, only 
to be swept by an unforseen and unbear- 
able future, a miseducation more for 
its impertinency than for its inefficiency. 
What, specifically, are concrete proposals. 
for immediate action in view of the past 
and the future? Thoughtful men have 
acted and proposed. Let us examine 
what they have done and said. Therein: 
may contain the germ of wisdom. 

The accent is again on change, ex- 
periment, change and experiment. The 
changes proposed are radically different 
in nature, change towards more gen- 
eral education and change toward more 
special education. According to Earl J. 
McGrath, “In this age of rapidly pro- 
liferating knowledge, only a revitalized 
and expanded system of inter-disciplinary 
education can provide the well-rounded 
citizens we need.”"" McGrath made the 
suggestion without explicit regard to 
the evaluation of the past and the fore- 
cast for the future cited in this paper. 
His own reason for the proposed revival is 
that such an education will help indi- 
viduals make decisions about public, not 
private, policy. Thus his general educa- 
tion aims at the maintenance of a demo- 
cratic society through enlightened citizen- 
ship in the most modern sense, not for 
status seeking. This emphasis on the 
general or liberal education rather than 
on the special or vocational education 
wins additional support from the fact 
that industry, labor, and the armed forces. 
are taking over more and more of the spe- 
cialized training of a vocational nature.” 
2—. J. McGrath, “General Education: A Re- 
vival” Liberal ucation, Oct. 1959, p. 345. 
“1. B. Mayhew, “What Are the Implica- 
tions for General Education of the Notice- 
able Trend Toward a Redistribution and 
Sharing of Educational Responsibility =e 
Variety of Agencies in erican 
Such as Industry, Labor, and the poe 


Forces?” Current Issues in Higher Educa- 
tion, NEA, 1958. 
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On the other hand, both the enrollment 
trend and the students themselves very 
frequently reflect “college simply as a 
means of gaining a vocational skill which 
can be put to immediate use after grad- 
uation.”” 


Despite lip service paid to the im- 
portance of liberal arts education, business 
and industry tend to employ much more 
technically trained than liberally educated 
college graduates.“ But the dichotomy 
between general or liberal education and 
vocational or special education is not 
final for “some of the most challenging 
approaches to liberal education are today 
found in the major institutions of tech- 
nology and law schools. When human- 
ities and social sciences are vitalized by 
their reference to a professional interest, 
they are doubly powerful.* 


With or without benefit of the know- 
ledge of the past as well as the learned 
consideration of the future, noteworthy 
experiments are conducted on behalf of 
general or liberal education rather than 
on special or vocational education.” 


Less ambitious are the experimental 
effort to improve instruction in particu- 
lar areas or even particular subject mat- 
ter fields such as the humanities,” so- 
cial sciences,” natural sciences,” and 
communications.” The common traits 


*P. E. Jacob, op. cit., p. 4. 

*G. P. Schmidt, op. cit. 

*NEA, op. cit., p. 57 

*N. B. Henry, “The Integration of Educa- 
tion Experience” in Integration, NSSE, 1958. 
Kendall, J. D. “General Ed: Humanistic” 
Current Issues in Higher Education, NEA, 
1958, p. 185. 

*Carlin, E. A., “General Ed: Social Studies” 
Current Issues in Higher Education, NEA, 
1956, p. 216. 
*Hibbard, H., “General Ed: Natural 
Sciences,” Current Issues in Higher Educa- 
tion, NEA, 1956, p. 223. 

“Leyden, R. C. “General Ed: Communica- 
tion”, Current Issues in Higher Education, 
NEA, p. 233. 


of these various experimentations wheth- 
er on the large scale of a total gen- 
eral education program or on the small 
scale of a particular subject in a gen- 
eral education program, are two in 
number: (a) the stress is on intensive 
study” instead of what was traditionally 
practiced as panorama survey and (b) 
the stress is on independent study by 
students” instead of what was tradition- 
ally practiced as lecture-assignment-test. 


There has been one budding thought 
which seems to have particular relevance 
to the proved ineffectiveness of general 
education in college. The thought takes 
the form of the question, “What change 
in campus life activities for the under- 
graduate student will be necessary or de- 
sirable in the colleges and universities?”” 
For scholars prizing the intellectualistic 
aspect of education, the question sounds 
downgrading and pedestrian. But they 
could be reminded that historically the 
liberal arts colleges have been residential 
colleges patterned after the English board- 
ing school. As conducted in a residential 
college, a liberal education was not and 
need not be an intellectualistic education 
which, divorced from behavioral consider- 
ations could well be a mere class symbol 
of bourgeoisie, black or white. 


In a society subject to the imperson- 
al, massive and blind corporational im- 
pact, to think of education as a person to 
person enterprise sounds outmoded and is 


“Seibert, R. H. “Higher Education & NW 
Social & Technological Concepts,” Current 
Issues in Higher Education, NEA, 1957 
pp. 81-82. 

Re og C. S. “Analysis of Literature of 
Higher Education,” Current Issues in High- 
er Education, NEA 1959 pp. 69-70. 
“Wise, W. M. “What Changes in Campus- 
Life Activities for the Undergraduate Stu- 
dent Will Be Necessary and Desirable in 
the Colleges and Universities?” Current Is- 
sue in Higher Education, NEA, 1957 p. 86. 
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practiced less and less. On the other 
hand as alientation is increasingly diag- 
nosed as the price we pay for faceless 
confrontation, an education on a person 
to person, face to face basis may be an 
important remedy. Seemingly, to be in- 
terested in education must be, among 
everything else, to be interested in individ- 
ual persons. This is true of the one who 
teaches and the one who is taught. But 
how can we be interested in a person 
without seeing him, talking to him, and 
if necessary, being willing to live with 
him? Especially, if general or liberal 
education has value as well as knowledge 
in view, this change of mass production 
assembly-line type of education to a tu- 
torial type of education, to many thought- 
ful men, is urgent. And the problem is 
independent of the problem of relative 
efficiency of small class or big class. 


Fermentation for change is not en- 
tirely absent in the special or vocational 
field. ‘The most noticeable area is in 
teacher education.” If the respective 
advocates of the liberal arts training of 
teachers and professional training of tea- 
chers bury their hatchet in the era of 
good will under the “pretty-pretty” no- 
menclature of interdisciplinary discipline, 
it only means change is being made 
underground if not underhanded. 


Unfortunately in the sound and fury 
of change and experimentation in higher 
education, Negro educators and _insti- 
tutions are conspicuously inactive, if not 
entirely inarticulate. Much has been 
written in desperation on the impact of 
desegregation on Negro institutions. _Lit- 
tle has been reported on what have been 
proposed, planned and done. We have 


“J. I. Goodlad, “Teacher Training: Role in 
Various Types of Institutions,’ NEA, Cur- 
— Issues in Higher Education, p. 195, 


known that Negro students have had 
“cultural disadvantage”” “relatively low 
readiness” since our grandfathers’ gen- 
eration. What have we done remedywise 
worthy of reporting? We have been ob- 
sessed by the cultural versus vocational 
emphasis since DuBois’ active years. Have 
we had articulate resolution from our 
unique experience? We have advocated 
the pertinence and importance of study 
of the Negro by Negro students. What 
else have Negro students learned func- 
tionally except that they have I.Q.’S as 
evenly distributed as any race and that 
they are mistreated and badly mistreated 
by the white man. Worst of all, what 
else have Negro students learned, except 
to look down on their own fellow men 
who happen to be not so fortunate as 
themselves and suffer silently in the 
gutter? What have Negro teachers to 
say to their students now that they 
have been benefited by another culture, 
Indian culture of non-violent resistance, 
and are engaged in a well organized dis- 
ciplined sit down strike in the deep 
South presumably under outside influence? 
Ironically excellent suggestions as to ans- 
wers to these questions can be found in 
the National Survey of Higher Education 
Among Negroes published back in 1942. 
What was proposed twenty years ago is 
not old-fashioned or out of date when we 
act on it resolutely. For wisdom is not 
modernity, but act with experience and 
vision. In this adventure of action, pain- 
fully needed as emphasized in the Survey” 


*J|. L. Boykin, “Trends in American Higher 
Education with Emplications for the Higher 
Education of Negroes,” Journal of Negro 
Education. 26:197, Spring 1957. 

*M. D. Jenkins, “The Future of the Deseg- 
regated Negro College: A Critical Sum- 
mary”, Journal of Negro Education, 28:421, 
Summer 1958. 

A. Caliver, National Survey of the Higher 
Education of Negroes, Summary, Washing- 
ton: U.S. Govt. Printing Office, p. 31. 
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are dedicated Negro educators, not eff- 
cient administrators who, in the majority 
of cases, are status seekers. Their life 
ambition is to build a black Harvard, a 
black University of Michigan or a black 


Bryn Mawr. The Negro educators are 
yet to be born. They are to compete for 
big name billing with Booker T. Wash- 
ington not in ‘politiking’ but in history 
making. 
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Alain Locke: 


The Child, the Man, and the People 


Douctas K. STaFFoRD 
Rutland, Vermont 


A discussion of Alain Locke’s thought 
would ordinarily go back to his years 
with James, Santayana, Royce, and von 
Muensterburg, a sound enough begin- 
ning and one on which almost any in- 
terested student might base a revealing 
and stimulating study. This ought to 
be done some day. But there is an- 
other, less well known side to his in- 
tellectual genesis, the story of a preco- 
cious only child. No one need say 
that without those great teachers in later 
life his work would most likely have been 
of a different caliber, being less ably un- 
dertaken. What I want to say is that 
the earlier years did far more to shape 
the vein and tenor of his work than is 
usually guessed. To probe cautiously in- 
to the influences surrounding his child- 
hood may unfold naturally the growth 
of his thought and teaching. There be- 
ing no biography, only those who knew 
him well or listened to him carefully may 
see how this is so. This memoir is 
only one testimony, and many more are 
needed to round out the story of this 
man and his outlook. 


With most of us purest epistemic ac- 
cident dictates that no two people should 
know us in quite the same way. With 
reassurance as frequently as with regret, 
one reflects how this is but the nature 
of things, being severely valid in that 
thing we call knowing people. With 
Locke this kaleidoscopic effect is calcu- 
lated with both cleverness and good faith. 
It arises with the simple wish both to be 
whatever a friend needed most and to 
bless that friend by letting him give what- 


ever happened to be his most cherished 
gift. He did not bring his friends to- 
gether. They will recall, I believe, how 
seldom anyone else was encountered at 
Grove Street in the Village or at that 
marvellously cluttered set of rooms in 
Washington down R Street from the 
Charles Hotel. He set almost as great a 
store upon the individuality of those he 
knew as upon his own privacy. These 
ways made of him a riddle which, sen- 
sible as it may have been in his lifetime, 
may be ready now for an illumination 
intended to help understanding rather 
than to pry. 


He liked it quiet. His annoyance 
went unconcealed, a thing rare in this 
most urbane of men, when a doorbell, 
the telephone, or a backfiring automo- 
bile interrupted the delicate spell of two 
thinking people alone together. It was 
there, not at the New School, Howard 
University, The American Seminar in 
Austria, or at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, that he did his finest teaching. He 
did his best when he was thinking aloud. 
Uttered reflection, even from the lips of 
a master, is gravid with tension when 
heard in the classroom. ‘Too many dif- 
ferent people are there, and Alain Locke 
seemed always aware of what was fitting. 
His standards were high, but they tempted 
him neither to strain the intellectual range 
of his students unduly nor to relinquish 
his touching respect for those hypersen- 
sitivities bequeathed them by culture. The 
teacher who deals with the individual in 
surroundings precisely as he would have 
them can liberate his pupil’s mind with 
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deft shocks and sudden starts. As the 
group grows and the situation is less of 
the master’s own making, the mind must 
be more gently separated from its preju- 
dices and led less precipitously from the 
limits of its own provinciality. Locke 
knew this, and, beloved as it may have 
made him, it possibly robbed his class- 
room of his most vital presence. He had 
no such problem in the dimly lit cham- 
ber where, behind a massive black piano, 
the ashes of his mother reposed in a finely 
embellished casket. Schonberg’s Verklzrte 
nacht bewitched the air. His hand would 
find a shoulder, only to rest there in a 
contentment too eloquent and rare for 
its proper name in the Western World 
unless somehow known as the moment 
of the “I and Thou.” For these reasons 
he kept his friends apart. In this way 
an inescapable condition of human exis- 
tence became in his knowing hands the 
poetry of shared private experience, the 
paradox which gives to the varied texture 
of beauty its unifying thread. 


He was a Negro child of Northern Re- 
construction, a fertile seedbed for am- 
biguous experience. This will be hard 
for some to understand, regarding as they 
do that post-bellum bitterness as an ex- 
clusively Southern phenomenon. A closer 
look, however, reveals that critical ebb 
in Northern morale of which Dorothy 
Canfield Fisher has so candidly written. 
Those who had marched, sometimes under 
sordid duress, sometimes like crusaders, 
and given so much did not witness what 
they had hoped for. They experienced 
a stage of painful embarrassment and rest- 
less disillusionment when the new colored 
citizens did not at once seem fit to carry 
the responsibilities of full-grown men. 
There were some unpleasant second 
thoughts about things now found readily 
understandable. The irresponsible output 
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of Southern apologists for a lost cause 
did nothing to bring clarity to a scene 
of uncertain transition. The North itself, 
in its more thickly populated areas, had 
found a new use—or abuse—for the Negro: 
he could be used to account for the eco- 
nomic frustrations of the working white 
man. Alain Locke grew up in Phila- 
delphia, but he was not untouched by 
the tragic era. The late eighteen hun- 
dreds brought chafing marginality into 
his life early enough to spare him its 
more damning impact in adulthood. He 
was just far enough removed from Jim 
Crow at its most brutal to let him 
know quite soon the subtler meanings 
of racial dynamics. 


His mother was happily a woman 
who knew to articulate the ostensibly 
obvious until she could divine the place 
of her family in a society more clearly 
and far sooner than society had made 
up its own mind. She knew and taught 
her son that authors of social tone 
did not necessarily understand what gave 
them their power any more than they 
saw what took it away. She was con- 
vinced that the ultimate shibboleth was 
social intelligence. One ceased to be 
the passive clay of communal momentum 
insofar as he knew where the forces 
gathered and how they were spent. 


She was one of the earliest followers 
of Felix Adler, that honest young Rabbi 
who in 1876 founded the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society. The movement attracted 
her not at all for its tenet of sex 
purity, considerably more for its concern 
with the working classes, and won her 
over for its stress upon continued in- 
tellectual development. Aside from the 
Society of Friends it was in many ways 
the most liberal of respectable organi- 
zations open to the Negro, explicitly 
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providing for his participation in all its 
projects. Its programs were usually ed- 
ucational and extended from the Kinder- 
garten to the university in scope. Many 
wisely question its equation of religion 
and morality but the mother of Alain 
Locke saw in this a pathway to both 
desirable character formation and _spirit- 
ual development untrammeled by sectar- 
ian bias and superstition. There was 
too much of terror and hysteria in Ne- 
gro Protestantism, and the more restrained 
bodies of worship seemed sterile if not 
merely indifferent where the need for 
social change was concerned. She had 
not borne a son to preserve a dogma 
that offered no more than emotional es- 
cape or empty respectability. Her acute 
aesthetic sense allowed her to save for 
him the poetry, music, and truth of Ne- 
gro Protestantism while sparing him its 
brutal frenzy and then pitiful temporal 
helplessness. 


Those two talked about everything. 
Nothing was taken for granted. Nothing 
was spared their scrutiny. They tried 
to pinpoint the moral quality in every 
relationship. All their conversations dis- 
played the same disdain for taboo and 
thirst after rationality, and then they 
put their thoughts away, knowing they 
would spend their lives talking about 
them over and over again in the same 
and different ways. This explicit ap- 
proach to growing up once prompted him 
to make the remark least worthy of 
him and his subject I ever heard. “Ster- 
ling Brown,” he once muttered,” is a 
highly talented man, but he would have 
been a great genius if his father had 


not been a Baptist minister.” What he 


teally meant was that he, Alain Locke, 
could not have looked upon American 
civilization with his peculiarly creative 


perspective had his father been that Bap- 


tist minister. 


It is really very hard to say just what 
his father was to him. Alain found 
it hard to remember anything more than 
a vague series of quite probably unfair 
impressions. The blurred paternal image 
lends itself to more understanding if 
we look at what loomed dismally above 
it. Even today it is difficult for the 
colored father to fill his role in a man- 
ner convincing and other than disquieting 
to his young. They learn early and know 
well (especially boys) the limits beyond 
which his authority can not extend. Save 
under the most fortunate circumstances, 
his position is ambiguous: asserted mas- 
ter at home; hemmed in by social usage, 
conciliatory if not servile elsewhere— 
a complex posture, one frighteningly 
suited to leave unsated childhood’s hun- 
ger after security. Folk wisdom has 
telescoped the matter, and E. Franklin 
Frazier has documented it in his studies 
of the Negro family. “Ain’t nobody 
free in this country,” the saying goes, 
“but white men and colored women.” 
Rub out the more salient flaws in this 
gem and see what you have. The situa- 
tion was worse and more puzzling then. 
The Negro was expected to stay in 
his place, but nobody, North or South, 
had told either himself or the Negro 
what place had been set aside. The 
courts had not heard Plessy and Ferguson, 
and the ruling had yet even to be bar- 
barized. 


This much he recalled to me about 
his father, who died when his son was 
quite young. The man had, he said, 
a great mustache and sometimes tried 
to give paternal kisses. The son found 
the hirsute mass unpleasant, like a wiry 
mesh, coarse, insensate, and meaning- 
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lessly interposed between faces that 
should have met. 


Alain remembered that he had once 
been struck, the only time, he said. 
His father intended to punish him for 
some wrong, an offense long forgotten 
by the time he told the story—an in- 
teresting lapse in one whose right hand 
monitored his left in a fashion so scru- 
pulous as to delight one eminent an- 
alyst, his good friend Benjamin Karp- 
man. His mother was more forceful 
than he could recall at any other time. 
She drew her son close, shielding his 
body as if anticipating a thorough thrash- 
ing, and vowed to leave her husband if 
he ever struck the child again. That 
denouement pleased and comforted him 
all his life, and he seemed to think 
it a critical moment in his education. 


But there was much more to it than 
this. He was frail from infancy, and 
it early became apparent that he was 
afflicted with a rheumatic heart. He 
remembered the bicycle schedule grate- 
fully as the most helpful medical ad- 
vice. He was to ride one block and 
walk two until he reached stages when 
different combinations were prescribed. 
He followed these instructions religious- 
ly. He was intelligent about his heart 
as he was about everything else, and 
it did not utterly fail him until after 
retirement. 


How did so frail a boy fare away 
from home? “I never had a fight,” he 
said, smiling with poorly disguised pride 
but weeks before his final illness. “I 
was always too polite to invite one. No 
empty, senseless pride, you see. Now 
and then some boy was determined, but 
there were ways out. I walked back- 


ward, never taking my eyes from him. 
Soon a bigger boy would come to my 


rescue, warning my enemy, ‘you leave 
Roy Locke alone; he’s a good boy.’” 


But his upbringing was not entirely 
of the tough-minded variety. He was 
profoundly though gently influenced by 
Froebelian pedagogy. Everyone knows 
that Mrs. Carl Schurz set up the first 
American Kindergarten in 1855, and Miss 
Elizabeth Peabody’s little school in Boston 
is almost equally well known. But 
this innovation, while not to be confused 
with countless vestiges of the dame 
school, was somewhat more widely spread 
than is generally supposed. Some phil- 
anthropic body, quite possibly the Ethical 
Culture Society, had imported a Froe- 
belian teacher to Philadelphia. Alain 
regretted that the years had left her in 
apparent anonymity and spoke lovingly in 
his old age of the days he had spent in 
her care. 


She faced him with Froebel’s toy- 
symbols, forms which, their designer had 
intended, neither conveyed a denotation 
nor played with some set of mind. If 
the master of Keilhau was correct, his 
tools for children were sufficiently inde- 
terminate to throw the child back onto 
pre-lingually developed resources. The 
hope is that the child may enjoy some 
awareness of what he is like and wants 
before we undertake explicitly to tell 
him what answers are best. Fulfilling 
an idealist blueprint of mind and knowl- 
edge, the child arranges his own world, 
one genuinely pervaded by unity, since 
here the very first articulate ideas are 
of the child’s own making. The self is 
not an alloy of inner and outer forms. 
Unity is said further to be nurtured in 
this system because the mind is left 
free from external pressure to discover 
in itself the bond of oneness belonging 
to all creatures. 
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Alain credited these experiences with 
what was his most striking personal trait, 
an unusual freedom from inner conflict. 
He was able, he felt, to distinguish 
between those things belonging to his 
temperament and earliest §sub-conscious 
learning on the one hand, and on the 
other those objective necessities in so- 
ciety demanding respect. The two may 
exist in harmonious union, but they 
are obviously not the same. The differ- 
ence between the two (a difference which 
Froebel seems obscurely to deny, but 
one with which Ethical Culture must 
sooner or later concern itself) must not 
be a point of wasteful friction. It 
must be refined by intelligent examination 
and behavior; hence, his charming dic- 
tum, “all things with qualifications.” He 
could envision no spontaneous individu- 
ality inherently unable to enjoy a pro 
ductive existence in any environment— 
provided, of course, that both were clearly 
conceived. Clarity here depends as much 
upon being honest as upon being keen 
regarding what really belongs to oneself, 
for individuality is corrupted when we 
mistake what looks good in another and 
seems to pay off, for our very own. 
Such clarity does not preclude forthright 
borrowing, adoption, exchange, or even 
the hybrid development. It does, how- 
ever, bar denying parts of oneself and 
blindly taking on alien superficialities to 
which one can not offer the harmony 
which relies upon fertile fields and under- 
standing care. Alain Locke made a 
career of expounding the niceties of this 
argument in terms of diverse peoples 
and cultures, but the outlook itself stems 
from his childhood. He found out then 
that one must first recognize the genuine- 
ness of whatever marks him off from 


others before he can take a fruitful moral 
stance before his environment. 


His first explicitly sexual experience 
took place in a neighboring cellar where 
a darkroom had been set up. He could 
revisit the interlude more than half a 
century later, as throughout his life, 
without shame, embarrassment, or apol- 
ogy. There was, at least on his part, 
no clumsy adolescent fumbling of the kind 
that can distort later erotic attitudes. It 
was, he said, just as he had expected 
and wanted it to be. This discovery of 
his most secret self came when he awaken- 
ed with another in an unlighted room to 
some part of the universe that he could 
sense and know in no other way. He 
had sinned against no one. Consenting 
equally, they had joined in a new way 
the total rhythm, however varied or en- 
riched with seeming dissonance its ca- 
dence. There was no need for slyly 
written notes or the awful waste of 
childlishly concealed passion. He went 
straight home and told his mother. They 
talked sensibly about the event and what 
it could mean. 


The only surprise to him later in this 
was the naturalness with which he found 
himself this close. to another besides his 
mother. His only pets were fish and 
birds, and, as he once laughingly re- 
marked, “You can’t get much interaction 
there.” He went about on boyish jaunts, 
peer, but of a different species. “I think,” 
he mused, “those white boys must have 
looked upon me in much the same way 
as ducks upon a chicken.” Race was 
not the only thing. How could they 
figure out a fellow forbidden by health 
from doing those things they took for 
granted as the only possible meaningful 
stuff of which to make a boy’s life? The 
puzzle was not at all unscrambled by 
his intelligent and ungrudging acceptance 
of his condition. He did not even call 
them limitations, bridles upon a Penrod 
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or Tom Sawyer will, simply because he 
had no such will. His enlightened up- 
bringing, the security he drew from a 
deeply felt kinship with things he was 
not and could never be, made his strong- 
est wish to be what and how he Alain 
Locke could be without unrealistically 
denying his ties to the world around 
him. 


An anecdote may show his feelings 
and behavior better. He shared this 
story with me in April of 1954, during 
that weekend on which I last saw his 
living face. He had always told me 
stories, recollections of Claude McKay's 
unpublished notes on Russia, Countee 
Cullen’s Easter Sunday visits as a young 
man, how he and Fen had called 
on John Dewey to offer Cordon Bleu 
and birthday greetings—always interesting, 
often beautiful. Many times the humor 
was more than a trifle too sophisticated 
for his listener, but he never, I believe, 
told the same story twice to anyone. But 
this time he told me tale after tale of 
his childhood, and I truly shuddered, 
thinking back to that superstition that 
we see and speak of our earliest years 
more frequently and vividly as death 
draws nearer. (Minutes later, I asked 
if he would do some certain thing “if 
he got well.” His response was sharp. 
“You mean when I get well”. He apol- 
ogized in a moment, explaining that 
death, as Wittgenstein has remarked, is 
not an experience since we do not survive 
it. To this he added that it is not to be 
feared, but we need not take it into ac- 
count.) This week-end, but weeks before 
Arthur Fawcett sent me the news and 
Professor Ulich reminded me that “he 


would not want us to grieve,” he told 


me the very simple but important story 
of the swimming hole. 


We were walking about in Washing- 
ton Square, and he was speaking of Rim- 
baud in a very special tone and Boden- 
heim when his verse still showed promise. 
He reminded me, as he need not have, 
that he had introduced me to that 
courtly derelict on just such a stroll as 
this years before. He raised his furled 
umbrella, that object so much a part of 
him that his students and friends knew 
so well as his cane, and pointed out 
Mrs. Roosevelt's rooms in a nearby hotel. 
(He knew if one were a frightened, un- 
informed person in New York, but he 
played the host without making him feel 
the country cousin.) 


It was then. 


“I have waded from time to time at 
resorts, but I never swam and_ never 
wished to. I understand temptation but 
I never wished to do things that would 
harm me if I understood how they would. 
No horses or fast cars. I tried once 
with my mother to drive, and we decided 
that it was not for us. Too late, you 
see? No skill. But I used to go swim- 
ming with those boys. I might dangle 
a foot, but the most important thing 
was watching the clothes. A prankster, 
you see, could tie them into knots or 
make off with them. The joke was not 
yet threadbare. It was a filthy hole, 
but I sat on the bank. Besides, they 
had to provide for me, make me necessary. 
They couldn’t understand me, but they 
liked me and had to have me involved. 
Don’t forget now, that I saw them as 
the chicken sees the ducks—where the 
chicken is brighter, of course.” He 
laughed, not at them, but with the 
delicious flavor of the memory. 


The surface of the bank was slick 
with mud. He was squatted upon its 
crest, discovering the changing curves 
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and shapes of moving bodies. The 
appearing and disappearing flesh robbed 
him of control. Pink, tan, and youth- 
fully fuzzed sinews sped into and out 
of the murky mess. He was fairly hyp- 
notized. His staunchest and most ad- 
mired defender stood poised to dive 
from a coarse old plank, his dripping 
body gleaming in the sunlight. Alain 
gasped and fell in. The diver never 
plunged. The whole naked troop came 
to his rescue, begging, even before they 
could be sure he was alive, that he say 
nothing to his mother of the accident, 
lest he not be allowed to come with 
them again. “I’m sorry,” he gasped, 
“but I'll have to tell my mother. She'll 
let me come back.” They wrung out 
his clothes, dried him with theirs, and 
watched him head homeward for a long 
talk with his mother, they fearful all 
the while that “the chicken” would come 
no more. 

“Failure to face facts has made Ameri- 
ca and made it sick. Men crossing the 
continent with near primitive tools. The 
Founding Fathers ignored the absence of 
concrete precedents for their dreams until 
those hopes became phrases which no 
one could discount. Before the country 
knew it they were hallowed traditions 
and institutions. Over all the years when 
Negroes were being funneled into this 
country no one took a really clear-eyed 
look at the frightful size of the colored 
population that was building up. Even 
today the figure is more than most minds 
can handle. We scoffed at the technical 
obstacles to nuclear fission. And so we 
have that, but we shelter ourselves in 
just the same way from other things like 
facts about race, sex and economics. We 
tead, we talk, we sometimes listen, but 
we are too seldom cerebral enough. When 
it is done, we say “nevertheless” or “still” 


and go on to state in less clear terms 
our favorite superstitions. 


“Face the facts, child, face the facts 
and then be intelligent about them. That 
is what induction means when it’s most 
valuable—except that today we must es- 
cape the statistical illusion. And some- 
thing else, you see, to learn just how 
the brain can take shortcuts when a sig- 
nificant variable has been subconsciously 
selected—perhaps the only one worth the 
time it takes to observe it—in a particular 
case, that is. 


“Everything, everything, you see, child, 
everything with qualifications. 


“Oh, you know what will happen to 
Negroes. ‘These new opportunities will 
get them into a great deal of nonsense. 
Middle class American nonsense, of 
course, but we can’t afford it. That 
won't keep us out of it, though. And 
then we will flow into certain—say teach- 
ing, civil rights, religion—jobs, you know, 
where whitefolk have long pictured us, 
whether with hope, resentment, or ridi- 
cule. Oh, they will complain, as about 
Jews in science and finance, for the num- 
ber will seem much larger no matter how 
one is arguing.” 


This is the way in which he chatted, 
now gravely, now with ironic levity, but 
always scintillating. His gifts were nu- 
merous, but his instinct for the cultural 
interplay of aesthetic developments was 
without equal. Here his mind was dar- 
ingly seminal. He set out to tell the 
Negro his fortune with this gift, pointing 
out the future, how he could and would 
grow in the arts. His erudition, a store 
of learning used almost carelessly here 
and there, could conjure up the past, 
holding up the mirror of gifted tribes 
and races held captive. It cleared away 
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the film that obscured the long gone Jew 
in Egypt and the learned Greek in Rome 
to reflect the future of a thinking and 
creating Negro in the United States. His 
essays in The New Negro are more than 
dimly reminiscent of those pronounce- 
ments in the Autobiographies of William 
Butler Yeats on the shape of Irish letters 
to come. “As with the Jew,” he wrote, 
“persecution is making the Negro interna- 
tional.” These words did not refer to the 
colored expatriate artist who remains in 
some cases so long abroad that he risks los- 
ing the very roots from which his work 
sprang. He was drawing once more upon 
that childhood insight into the discovery 
of oneself when confronted with the inde- 
terminate symbol; the toy-gift of Froebel 
is now the universal issue of human exis- 
tence as coarsely marred by a majority 
culture, but the effect is much the same. 
The is thrown back onto his 
inner resources, those things which are 
truly his. The pupil is the Negro artist 
and thinker who has first to discover na- 
ture in himself before delineating his true 
Private ex- 


learner 


kinship with the external. 
perience was not to be censored with 
reference to the social values of some 
group that seemed to be better off and 
probably was. Only when sufficiently 
grounded in the natural self is one ready 
to fill in the hiatus with an intelligence 
that qualifies. More than anything else, 
the Negro had to be taught to be himself. 

“Be yourself.” The byword on first 
hearing belongs in the aura of the cracker- 
barrel, and one thinks of David Harum. 
But this is not a mere folksly admonition 
against putting on airs. Alain Locke be- 
gan nearly half a century ago saying this 
to a race whose environment has con- 
spired over long generations to conceal 
from it its true selves through stereotype 
and related misrepresentation. The teach- 


er knew how hard his advice was to 
follow, mainly because one technique of 
dominance had long been to tell the Ne- 
gro and everybody else what he was like, 
basing portrayal of his character solely 
on the parts the white man had found 
it convenient to have him play. Having 
in mind the work of Sterling Brown, 
Harold E. Adams, and Guy P. Johnson, 
Professor Locke wrote in When Peoples 
Meet, “Once the majority has acquired 
its status through power, the problem 
of its maintenance arises. Auxiliary weap- 
ons are more useful for that . . . Prestige 
has already been shown to be one of the 
main devices of power, but behind that, 
even, there is need of tradition and ra- 
tionalizations. These are the cultural 
and ideological weapons . . . Since major- 
ity group interests and policy are basically 
so similar, it is not surprising to discover 
that rationalizations have so 
much in common. Back of them all 
is the prevalent tendency to personify so- 


majority 


cial groups and dramatize ideologically 
social issues and conflicts . . . these polar- 
ize, in sharpened contrasts, favorable and 
unfavorable characterizations. | Around 
these stereotypes of rivalry and conflict, 
elaborate historical rationalizations are 
built, the most elaborate of which are 
racial myths.” 

Not only had the Negro, in order to 
be himself, to resist “elaborate historical 
rationalizations,” but he had to look with 
dignity and assurance upon the truth of 
the matter. Majority value taught that 
no beauty could be found in his face. 
Nothing in his habits of linguistic ex- 
pression was worth preserving save for 
laughable quaintness. Where white su- 
perstition is often mystic, religious, or 
mythological, that of the Negro was pure, 
simple ignorance. The deepest and most 
intimate parts of his being, imperfectly 
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noted, superficially sensed, were the gim- 
micks for lowest comedy on another's 
stage. 

It was then and still is, to a lesser de- 
gree, hard for a Negro to be himself. 
It took courage and prophetic authority 
to tell him to try it. But Alain Locke 
could say this for many reasons. No one 
could say of a man so well educated that 
he did not know what things were done 
and valued in white society. His years 
at Harvard, Oxford, and Heidelberg had 
given him, along with the manifold other 
contacts he enjoyed, ample opportunity to 
examine the values of the West. These 
things he had learned well, and he knew 
them to be important even when ludicrous, 
but he was never overawed. They were 
not for slavish aping, but for intelligent, 
modifying interaction, where the Negro 
has so studied himself that he can teach 
as much as he can learn. Froebel’s 
child acts in time as strongly upon nature 
and society as they later come to work 
upon him. Professor Locke wrote: “Civi- 
lization is largely the product and residue 
of this ever-widening process of culture, 
contact, interchange, and fusion . . . cul- 
tural exchange passes in reciprocal streams 
from the conqueror to the conquered and 
from the conquered to the dominant 
groups. It is not always the dominant 
stock or the upper classes who are carriers 
or importers of culture. Societies have 
just as frequently received infiltrations of 
alien culture from the bottom through 
the absorption of conquered and subject 
groups.” 

Alain Locke could teach the Negro to 
be himself, this simple but awfully diff- 
cult thing, because he himself had learned 
it so well. He had accepted the lifetime 
of the near invalid, the high feminine 
component in his nature, and whatever 


else distinguished his mind and personality 


from that of others. In many instances 
he shrewdly turned his seeming liabilities 
into enviable assets. I think no one ever 
heard him speak with bitterness about any 
of his traits or the way in which they 
were looked on by others. 


If anything is more difficult than being 
oneself, it is probably relating one’s iden- 
tity with good sense to others. This sec- 
ond step is essential to the productive life. 
The first alone is perilous. We are some- 
times so stunned and even horrified by 
the ostensible distance between ourselves 
and the rest of the world that we retreat 
and lapse into spiritual coma from which 
the only exit is through a hatred that 
gnaws no less viciously at our own vitals 
than at those of others. So grim is this 
second step that the mere prospect of it 
is often enough to drive one back from 
the first. 


Alain Locke directed his most detailed 
teachings at the Negro artist. He told 
the writer for instance, that the ethnic 
flavor could be preserved without abortive 
dialect, reminding him of his good for- 
tune in having “never broken kinship with 
nature.” He congratulated him on his 
efforts in the late Twenties at abandoning 
the wail and the sentimentality of de- 
cadent romanticism, suggesting that the 
aesthetic value of his craft would win 
more souls through subtle satire and hon- 
est taste than through crass protest. “It 
is no longer true that the Negro mind 
is too engulfed in its own social dilem- 
nas for control of the necessary perspec- 
tive of art; or too depressed to attain the 
full horizons of self and social criticism. 
Indeed . . . we are at last spiritually free, 
and offer through art an emancipating 
vision to America.” 


He described himself rightly as the mid- 
wife of the New Negro, for he, more 
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the film that obscured the long gone Jew 
in Egypt and the learned Greek in Rome 
to reflect the future of a thinking and 
creating Negro in the United States. His 
essays in The New Negro are more than 
dimly reminiscent of those pronounce- 
ments in the Autobiographies of William 
Butler Yeats on the shape of Irish letters 
to come. “As with the Jew,” he wrote, 
“persecution is making the Negro interna- 
tional.” These words did not refer to the 
colored expatriate artist who remains in 
some cases so long abroad that he risks los- 
ing the very roots from which his work 
sprang. He was drawing once more upon 
that childhood insight into the discovery 
of oneself when confronted with the inde- 
terminate symbol; the toy-gift of Froebel 
is now the universal issue of human exis- 
tence as coarsely marred by a majority 
culture, but the effect is much the same. 
The learner is thrown back onto his 
inner resources, those things which are 
truly his. The pupil is the Negro artist 
and thinker who has first to discover na- 
ture in himself before delineating his true 
kinship with the external. Private ex- 
perience was not to be censored with 
reference to the social values of some 
group that seemed to be better off and 
probably was. Only when sufficiently 
grounded in the natural self is one ready 
to fill in the hiatus with an intelligence 
that qualifies. More than anything else, 
the Negro had to be taught to be himself. 

“Be yourself.” The byword on first 
hearing belongs in the aura of the cracker- 
barrel, and one thinks of David Harum. 
But this is not a mere folksly admonition 
against putting on airs. Alain Locke be- 
gan nearly half a century ago saying this 
to a race whose environment has con- 
spired over long generations to conceal 
from it its true selves through stereotype 
and related misrepresentation. The teach- 


er knew how hard his advice was to 
follow, mainly because one technique of 
dominance had long been to tell the Ne- 
gro and everybody else what he was like, 
basing portrayal of his character solely 
on the parts the white man had found 
it convenient to have him play. Having 
in mind the work of Sterling Brown, 
Harold E. Adams, and Guy P. Johnson, 
Professor Locke wrote in When Peoples 
Meet, “Once the majority has acquired 
its status through power, the problem 
of its maintenance arises. Auxiliary weap- 
ons are more useful for that . . . Prestige 
has already been shown to be one of the 
main devices of power, but behind that, 
even, there is need of tradition and ra- 
tionalizations. These are the cultural 
and ideological weapons . . . Since major- 
ity group interests and policy are basically 
so similar, it is not surprising to discover 
that majority rationalizations have so 
much Back of them all 
is the prevalent tendency to personify so- 
cial groups and dramatize ideologically 
social issues and conflicts . . . these polar- 
ize, in sharpened contrasts, favorable and 
unfavorable characterizations. Around 
these stereotypes of rivalry and conflict, 
elaborate historical rationalizations are 
built, the most elaborate of which are 
racial myths.” 

Not only had the Negro, in order to 
be himself, to resist “elaborate historical 
rationalizations,” but he had to look with 
dignity and assurance upon the truth of 
the matter. Majority value taught that 
no beauty could be found in his face. 
Nothing in his habits of linguistic ex- 
pression was worth preserving save for 
laughable quaintness. Where white su- 
perstition is often mystic, religious, or 
mythological, that of the Negro was pure, 
simple ignorance. The deepest and most 
intimate parts of his being, imperfectly 
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noted, superficially sensed, were the gim- 
micks for lowest comedy on another's 
stage. 

It was then and still is, to a lesser de- 
gree, hard for a Negro to be himself. 
It took courage and prophetic authority 
to tell him to try it. But Alain Locke 
could say this for many reasons. No one 
could say of a man so well educated that 
he did not know what things were done 
and valued in white society. His years 
at Harvard, Oxford, and Heidelberg had 
given him, along with the manifold other 
contacts he enjoyed, ample opportunity to 
examine the values of the West. These 
things he had learned well, and he knew 
them to be important even when ludicrous, 
but he was never overawed. They were 
not for slavish aping, but for intelligent, 
modifying interaction, where the Negro 
has so studied himself that he can teach 
as much as he can learn. Froebel’s 
child acts in time as strongly upon nature 
and society as they later come to work 
upon him. Professor Locke wrote: “Civi- 
lization is largely the product and residue 
of this ever-widening process of culture, 
contact, interchange, and fusion . . . cul- 
tural exchange passes in reciprocal streams 
from the conqueror to the conquered and 
from the conquered to the dominant 
groups. It is not always the dominant 
stock or the upper classes who are carriers 
or importers of culture. Societies have 
just as frequently received infiltrations of 
alien culture from the bottom through 
the absorption of conquered and subject 
groups.” 

Alain Locke could teach the Negro to 
be himself, this simple but awfully dif_- 
cult thing, because he himself had learned 
it so well. He had accepted the lifetime 
of the near invalid, the high feminine 
component in his nature, and whatever 
else distinguished his mind and personality 


from that of others. In many instances 
he shrewdly turned his seeming liabilities 
into enviable assets. I think no one ever 
heard him speak with bitterness about any 
of his traits or the way in which they 
were looked on by others. 


If anything is more difficult than being 
oneself, it is probably relating one’s iden- 
tity with good sense to others. This sec- 
ond step is essential to the productive life. 
The first alone is perilous. We are some- 
times so stunned and even horrified by 
the ostensible distance between ourselves 
and the rest of the world that we retreat 
and lapse into spiritual coma from which 
the only exit is through a hatred that 
gnaws no less viciously at our own vitals 
than at those of others. So grim is this 
second step that the mere prospect of it 
is often enough to drive one back from 
the first. 


Alain Locke directed his most detailed 
teachings at the Negro artist. He told 
the writer for instance, that the ethnic 
flavor could be preserved without abortive 
dialect, reminding him of his good for- 
tune in having “never broken kinship with 
nature.” He congratulated him on his 
efforts in the late Twenties at abandoning 
the wail and the sentimentality of de- 
cadent romanticism, suggesting that the 
aesthetic value of his craft would win 
more souls through subtle satire and hon- 
est taste than through crass protest. “It 
is no longer true that the Negro mind 
is too engulfed in its own social dilem- 
nas for control of the necessary perspec- 
tive of art; or too depressed to attain the 
full horizons of self and social criticism. 
Indeed . . . we are at last spiritually free, 
and offer through art an emancipating 
vision to America.” 


He described himself rightly as the mid- 
wife of the New Negro, for he, more 
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than anyone else, delivered that peculiar 
mind from the womb of third-rate roman- 
ticism. Historical necessity had conceived 
it there, and the want of self-respecting 
imagination might well have caused it to 
miscarry. The earliest Negro writers 
tried either clumsily to write like genteel 
white men or ridiculously to write like 
Negroes whose natural poetry they had 
been educated not to hear. 


The details of his charge to the spirits 
of musical composition differ somewhat 
from those to the writer. Whoever has 
passing or speaking acquaintance with 
writers like Herskovits and Boas will ex- 
pect this. But the message is always the 
same: Portray convincingly and with con- 
viction one’s natural role. The spirit of 
his blessing does not change. He was 
trying to free the Negro artist from the 
embarrassing waste of seeking a golden 
fleece that he would not find, purely be- 
cause it had never had a place in his 
mythos. To create was to take from the 
guarded branch a lambskin colored like 
a metal not yet found and still to be 
named. 


But Alain Locke was not a Negro phil- 
osopher addressing himself exclusively to 
a Negro audience. To read his disser- 
tation, The Problem of Classification in 
a Theory of Value or his essay in the 
Kallen Festschrift is, I think to see that 
he might well have said the same kind 
of thing to any people. In his own subtle 
way he intended it, indeed, at least for 
all the United States. I have in mind 
first such traditional bits of utter nonsense 
as the Colonial Complex which for so 
long dominated American thought and art 
and which among the masses has yet 
to be totally exorcised. And then there 
is the reverse side of the coin impressed 
with the necessity of forgetting the lan- 
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guage and ways of one’s immigrant pa- 
rents and the fallacious belief that the 
melting pot does its work on the first 
day of public school. Much more widely 
spread is the readiness to overlook the fact 
that what is called the white man in 
America is after all but an agglutination 
of minorities having little more than ap- 
proximate pigmentation in common. There 
is no telling how much we have lost 
and are still losing in the way of crea- 
tivity because no one has yet said effec- 
tively to more of us that we must be 
ourselves. 

This pressing need reminds me of Pro- 
fessor Locke’s contribution, “The Need 
for a New Organon in Education,” to the 
Ninth Symposium on Science, Philosophy, 
and Religion. “This generally conceded 
goal of an ‘integrated’ education is, of 
course, the old humanist ideal and ob- 
jective of the best possible human and 
self-understanding. But it recurs in our 
age in a radically new context, and as 
something only realizable in an essen- 
tially scientific way. Instead of being 
based as before on the Universal, com- 
mon character of man, abstractly and ra- 
tionally conceived, it rests on the concrete 
study of man in all his infinite variety. 
If it is to yield any effective integration, 
that must be clearly derived from an ob- 
jective appraisal and understanding of the 
particularities of difference, both cultural 
and ideological. These it must trace to 
the differentiating factors of time, place, 
and circumstance, largely on the frame- 
work laid down by recent cultural an- 
thropology. The modern version of the 
“proper study of mankind is man” is, 
therefore a comprehensive, comparative 
study of mankind with realistic regard 
for difference, instead of a rationalistic 
study with a zeal for commonalities and 


conformities.” 
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A New Approach to Negro Education 


Artour NorMAN 


Assistant Professor of Psychology, Kentucky State College 


For many years now there has been 
much stir and debate in academic circles 
about the relative innate mental abilities 
of various racial and ethnic groups. The 
hypothesis that certain racial groups are 
inherently endowed with a level of in- 
telligence superior to that of other racial 
groups is held by many. Much of this 
debate concerning the intelligence of va- 
rious races began as a result of Brigham’s 
analysis of the results from the Army 
General Classification Test administered 
to recruits during the first World War. 
Brigham too hastily interpreted the dif- 
ference between the test performance of 
whites and Negroes as an indication of 
an inherited superiority of whites.’ 


A survey of early testing programs and 
of most subsequent testing programs down 
through the years does indeed reveal im- 
portant differences. Northern whites 
score higher than Southern whites on I.Q. 
tests. Northern Negroes tend to score 
higher than Southern whites from cer- 
tain Southern states. Other findings 
show that performance on_ intelligence 
tests is a function of many and varied 
complexes of factors, such as race of the 
examiner, diet, bilingualism, socio-econom- 
ic level, cultural differential, etc. Per- 
haps the leading factor in the low per- 
formance of certain groups may be the 
appropriateness or inappropriateness of the 
tests themselves as a result of cultural 
differences. There is great doubt even 
within psychological circles that the tests 


‘C. C. Brigham, A Study of American In- 
telligence, 1923. 


actually measure innate ability. For ex- 
ample, in 1950 Goodenough, in a paper 
written with Morris, reviewed many of 
the investigations made with her tests 
and concluded that there was a definite 
indication of the influence of culture and 
training on the results obtained.* This 
conclusion has been reached by many 
other investigators dealing with the role 
of culture on test performance. More 
and more there has been given attention 
to the complex and environmental factors 
which enter into the results. Garrett 
and Schneck insisted a while ago that 
“the examiner must always remember 
that comparisons are permissible only 
when environmental differences are ab- 
sent, or at least negligible.” 


Recently Anastasi implied the futility 
of attempting to eliminate environmental 
differences and inequalities between Ne- 
groes and whites by saying that, “even 
if specific occupations had been matched 
it is well known, of course, that the home 
of an average Negro doctor and an aver- 
age white doctor for example, are likely 
to differ widely in income level and in 
many other characteristics.”* Because of 
his still-present second class citizenship 
status the Negro is always outside the 
mainstream of American life and there- 
fore we are unable to really match Ne- 


*F, L. Goodenough and D. B. Morris, 
“Studies in the Psychology of Children’s 
Drawings”, Psychological Bulletin. 47: 369- 
433. 1950. 

*H. E. Garrett and M. R. Schneck, Psycho- 
logical Tests—Methods and Results. 1933. 


‘A. Anastasi, Differential Psychology, p. 557. 
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groes with whites on any tests of mental 
ability. It is extremely difficult if not 
impossible to match the two groups be- 
cause of the essential difference found 
in the cultural patterns. The operation 
of environmental forces outside the 
American mainstream goes further than 
the extent and quality of educational op- 
portunities available in the school, the 
home, and the community. 

The real question is not only one of 
quantity or amount, but of kind. It is 
well known that any form of isolation 
tends to maintain and augment cultural 
differentiation. The experiences of Ne- 
groes in the United States are so pro- 
foundly and obviously different from 
those of whites that there certainly must 
be even basic differences in perceptual 
responses. This in turn must create dif- 
ferent meanings to their behavior. An 
awareness of the essential differences 
which exist between the life of whites in 
the mainstream and the life of Negroes 
outside together with a further aware- 
ness of the effects of these differences 
makes it easier for us to interpret many 
aspects of Negro life in the United States. 
Now with this in mind we can give a 
reasonable explanation for Negro perform- 
ance on intelligence tests which have for 
the most part been standardized on 
Northern, urban, middle class whites. Per- 
haps we can also account in part for 
rather high incidence of delinquency 
among Negro youth, especially in large 
cities. Many other somewhat bizarre re- 
sults recorded for various aspects of Ne- 
gro life in the United States can now be 
seen as a function of life as second class 
citizens and it now seems unnecessary 
to place the cause on race. Very little 
attention seems to be given to the fact 
that Negroes score higher as their en- 
vironment more nearly approximates that 
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of whites as is the case in many Northern 
states where prejudice and discrimination 

© not operate as forcefully and perni- 
ciously. 


The real problem appears to be one in- 
volving culture. When the Negro is per- 
mitted to partake more freely of the 
general and dominant culture he raises 
his IQ. His motivation is greater and 
his achievement level is made higher. 
Several factors found in the cultural 
milieu of the American Negro may aid 
in explaining these phenomena. First, 
many achievement tests and performance 
tests place a premium on speed and time. 
There is little in the environment of the 
Southern Negro to provide an incentive 
for the development of speed in his work 
habits. Dollard in Caste and Class In 
A Southern Town attempts to explain 
motivational differences found between 
the groups by suggesting that lethargy 
and attitudes of stupidity act as defense 
mechanisms against frustration and ag- 
gression.” E. Franklin Frazier, eminent 
sociologist, in his recent work on the Ne- 
gro middle class, notes that {‘the black 
bourgeoisie has been uprooted from its 
‘racial’ tradition and as a consequence has 
no cultural roots... Indeed, cultural 
deprivations seem to be the major con- 
cern in any realistic interpretation of Ne- 
gro intelligence and achievement as mea- 
sured by today’s psychological tests. 


Results from psychological tests such 
as those mentioned above are symptomatic 
and indicative of a very serious and basic 
problem. The Negro, because of isola- 
tion, has learned cultural patterns dif- 
ferent from those of the majority group. 


‘J. Dollard, Caste and Class in a Southern 
Town, (2nd ed.) New York: Harper, 1949. 


°E. Franklin Frazier, Black Bourgeoisie, 
Glencoe: The Free Press, 1957. 
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Economic, social, cultural, and psychologi- 
cal forces which are different for him all 
work to produce strong feelings of inade- 
quacy. Since these differences are the 
heritage of the Negro in the United States 
and even affect child rearing practices and 
early learning, it is possible that many Ne- 
groes are never able to benefit from any 
remedial work aimed towards aiding their 
adjustment. Anastasi reports that “some 
of the effects of cultural differences are 
remediable within the individual’s life- 
time; others call for long-range programs 
involving more than one generation”.’ 


Even today, after the Supreme Court 
decisions concerning unsegregated travel 
accommodations, school integration, fair 
employment laws in many Northern 
states, increased incomes and better jobs, 
and larger shares of taxes devoted to Ne- 
gro education in Southern states, the Ne- 
gro is still outside the mainstream. Most 
Negroes, both Northierners and Southern- 
ers of either class, have never ridden in a 
pullman coach, have never been inside 
of a first class restaurant, have never had 
a plane ride, have never lived in a first 
rate neighborhood, have never lived in a 
new home, have not seen a single 
Broadway play nor a road company of 
such a play, never shopped at a first 
tate apparel store, seldom visited down- 
town business sections, and never seen 
a movie in a nonsegregated theater. The 
list is easily made longer. The point is 
that these just mentioned experiences are 
usual for white people who take them 
for granted. For Negroes these experi- 
ences are as rare as snows in June and 
certainly never taken for granted. 


We can no longer permit this cultural 
deprivation to continue. It is a matter 


for the schools. Since the majority of 


"A. Anastasi, Differential Psychology, p. 570. 
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Negroes are still attending predominantly 
or totally Negro schools, either because 
of certain Southern states’ disregard for 
the 1954 decision or because of segre- 
gated neighborhoods and housing, the 
problem becomes that of the Negro 
schools and colleges. Since these Negro 
schools have predominantly Negro facul- 
ties, it is the problem of the Negro teach- 


er. 


Allison Davis in an address delivered 
before the Association of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools which met in Louis- 
ville in December of 1959 seems to think 
that the problem of Negro performance 
on tests can be solved by doing several 
things.* First he thinks Negroes should 
be exposed to more and more tests to 
apparently acquire test sophistication and 
thereby not be handicapped by the de- 
bilitating shock of test taking. He fur- 
ther suggests abandoning testing college 
freshmen as soon as they arrive. Lastly, 
Davis seems to suggest a program of 
what is often called coaching in psy- 
chology. 

A very controversial study by Bernar- 
dine Schmidt which was concerned with 
rehabilitating mental defectives seems to 
have used a program similar to that 
suggested by Davis.’ Schmidt reported 
that after the end of a three year edu- 
cational and testing program she found 
a mean gain of 40.7 IQ points. Kath- 
arine Greene in an earlier experiment re- 
ported large gains in IQ after two hours , 
of coaching on tests the child had failed 


‘Allison Davis, “Improving Student Motiva- 
tion and Performance”, address de- 
livered before the Association of College and 
Secondary Schools meeting in Louisville 
Kentucky, December 3-5, 1959. 

*Bernardine G. Schmidt, “Changes in per- 
sonal, social, and intellectual behavior of 
children originally classified as feeble- 
ee, Psychological Monographs 1946 

, No. 5. 
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on previous administration.” Her results 
indicate that effects of the coaching de- 
clined on successive retests; and at the 
end of three years, no significant differ- 
ences remained between groups coached 
on identical or similar material and the 
control group which had been retested 
with no intervening coaching. 


There can readily be seen serious flaws 
in a coaching program such as that 
suggested by Davis for Negroes. First, 
we can see that coaching is limited to 
the specific test items or to closely similar 
material. It does not extend improve- 
ment to the broader area of behavior. 
Secondly, a coaching program would in- 
validate the test and we would be unable 
to use it for predictive purposes. Surely 
this is not desirable. It is desirable 
that improvement be extended to the 
broader area of behavior and this is a 
question for education and not coaching. 
Now we can discuss the nature of that 
education. 


Let us concede that test sophistication 
or familiarity with tests will raise scores. 
Test sophistication, however, cannot ac- 
count for all the discrepancy between raci- 
al groups. Negro children in integrated 
Northern schools have received as much 
testing as white children and yet their 
scores are generally slightly lower. The 
problem we repeat is a larger one and 
involves the broader base of cultural par- 
ticipation. Negroes simply must be ed- 
ucated to things cultural. 


Although there have been notorious 
inadequacies in educational or academic 
facilities provided for Negroes, there has 
been a steady increase in the number of 


“Katharine B. Greene, “The Influence of 
Specialized Training on Tests of General 
Intelligence, 27th Yearbook, National Society 
for the Study of Education 1928, Part 1, 
421-428. 


Negroes going to graduate and profes- 
sional schools. This would seem to in- 
dicate that somehow and somewhere along 
the way these students were able to 
equip themselves academically in such 
a way that they were at least equal to 
the other students from superior envir- 
onments. It is, however, in the cultural 
area that the Negro is handicapped. It 
is in the cultural area that the effects 
of prejudice and discrimination have been 
most damaging and complete. ‘Theatre, 
music, art, and reading, play much small- 
er roles among Negroes than whites. 
This has been very well discussed and 
pointed out in Frazier’s study of the 
“Black Bourgeoisie”. 


The education of this Black Bourge- 
oisie has traditionally followed one of two 
courses. One is the course laid down by 
Booker T. Washington, a Negro leader 
and educator, who was a proponent of 
industrial education for the Negro. In 
his famous speech given in 1895 at the 
Atlanta Exposition Washington said “In 
all things that are purely social we can 
be as separate as the fingers, yet one as 
the hand in all things essential to mutual 
progress”.* This was interpreted to indi- 
cate that the Negro had accepted his 
subordinate role and Negro education in 
many cases proceeded along these lines. 
Such famous Negro institution’s as Hamp- 
ton Institute and Tuskegee Institute car- 
ried out Washington’s educational phil- 
osophy and have been influential. On 
the other hand, there was another course 
presented by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois who 
criticized the Washington approach as 
being inadequate in its failure . . . “to 
imagine that it’s own work can be accom- 
plished without providing for the training 


“Davidson E. Washington, ed., Selected 
Speeches of Booker T. Washington, New 
York: Doubleday, 1932, p. 34. 
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of broadly cultured men and women to 
teach its own teachers of the public 
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schools. 


DuBois’ influence may be seen in such 
predominantly Negro institutions as How- 
ard University and Fisk University which 
developed strong liberal arts colleges. 
He felt there should be an education 
founded on training in things cultural. 
He hoped for a “talented tenth”, a real 
Negro intelligentsia or elite in the Euro- 
pean sense of the word. So little atten- 
tion was given to DuBois’ approach that 
his chagrin coupled with disillusionment 
has probably been instrumental in caus- 
ing this great man, an early founder of 
the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, to become ex- 
tremely critical of the United States 
governmental policy, both domestic and 
foreign. It is unfortunate that the Du- 
bois’ approach could not have been im- 
plemented and carried out. The high 
price is being paid by today’s Negroes 
who have great problems in adjusting 
because of their inadequacies and defi- 
ciencies in the cultural areas of American 
life. Myrdal in his mammouth work 
“An American Dilemma” studied Negro 
life in the United States and repeatedly 
points out the pathological effects of 
discrimination and the isolation of second 
class citizenship.” Kardiner and Ovesey, 
working in the psychiatric field, have 
also pointed out the special problems of 
adjustment for Negroes.” 


There must be a reevaluation of Ne- 
gro education. The term Negro educa- 


"See The Negro Problem, a Series of Ar- 

ticles by Representative Negroes of Today. 

New York: Jones, Potts, and Co., 1903, 

pp. 60-61. 

ae Myrdal, An American Dilemma, 
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“Abram Kardiner and Lionel Ovesey, The 
Mark of Oppression, New York: W. W. Nor- 
ton & Co., Inc., 1951. 
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tion is used advisedly here since there 
are certainly special considerations oper- 
ating in any educational program directed 
towards this group. We must look again 
at Washington and DuBois. We must 
take further looks again at integration. 
It appears that integration per se is not 
enough, for we immediately see that 
even in the integrated schools in the 
North, where there has been something 
of an integration for generations, there 
are cultural failings in the Negro. The 
cause is the subtle discriminatory poli- 
cies in housing and the general attitude 
of non-acceptance by the white people. 
A radical change is not to be expected or 
forthcoming in the very near future. 
Therefore there must be special emphases 
in the school and college on the arts 
and music of the westem world. The 
national heroes and their ideals must be- 
come the heroes and ideals of the Negro 
along with Garvey, L’ouverture, Tubman, 
Carver, Bunche, Joe Louis, and other 
Negro leaders and heroes. In other words 
there must be emphasis placed on West- 
ern culture. There must be emphasis on 
the fundamentals of American life in 
the mainstream. Schools and colleges 
might develop a program of cultural en- 
richment that would emphasize the skills 
which would increase participation in the 
general American way of life. In short 
there should be made special effort to 
teach the American way of life in order 
to counteract the debilitating effects of 
isolation and second class citizenship. 
This cultural enrichment program in 
Negro schools might be modeled after the 
“Third Year in Europe” plan in opera- 
tion in certain exclusive schools and col- 
leges in the East. Many of the fine 
women’s colleges in the East have had 
such plans for years. Of course, be- 
cause of obvious financial and economic 
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reasons and because of slightly different 
purposes, the plan would substitute the 
year abroad with several months of the 
school year, the third year, perhaps, spent 
living and traveling in the eastern cities 
rich in American traditions and culture. 
For most of the students this would be 
a first experience, free of fears and in- 
timidation and inhibition, to participate 
in the American life. The program 
would be crowded with matters and 
events of cultural importance such as 
theatre, symphonic and classical music, 
good restaurants, visits to lectures at 
Eastern universities, efficient and well 
equipped libraries, museums and _galler- 
ies. Daily or regular lectures and inter- 
pretations would be given to accompany 
these experiences by instructors and chap- 
erons to insure maximum value. Of 
course, variations in this program would 
be made according to the age and school 
level of the students concerned. 


To measure the value of such an en- 
richment program a simple experiment 
might be made by having a contol 
group matched with an experimental 
group in IQ, age and background. The 
controls would remain with the old pro- 
gram while the experimental group would 
be given the culturally enriched program. 
A battery of tests including several IQ 
tests and personality tests together with 
achievement tests might be administered 
before and after to each group. Or, 
we simply might use one group, the 
experimental group and test them before 
and after with a similar battery. 


Since many other approaches made to 
this problem and question, such as Alli- 
son Davis’ coaching and the so-called in- 


tegration, appear for the time being, at 
least, to be an inadequate answer, this 
new approach of cultural enrichment cer- 


tainly warrants further study. 


= 
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Current Literature on Negro Education 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Profile in Black and White* 


This study of Race Relations in South 
Carolina by Connecticut born Howard 
Quint, who for eleven years taught Amer- 
ican Constitutional and Intellectual His- 
tory at the University of South Carolina, 
lays bare the manner in which a belief 
in absolute white supremacy undergirds 
the attitude of a majority of South Caro- 
lina’s white citizens toward the segrega- 
tion controversy. 


The story which Profile in Black and 
White relates is not one of which Ameri- 
cans can be proud. It is the story of 
the successful legal victory of South Ca- 
rolina’s Negro citizens over the Democra- 
tic white primary in their first assault 
upon the caste system based on race and 
the absolute and legalized system of seg- 
regation which had been firmly established 
in that state by the turn of the century. 
It is also the story of hardened race re- 
lations, of the break down of communi- 
cation between the races, of economic 
boycott of Negroes by whites and whites 
by Negroes and of the frustration of the 
every attempt of Negroes to secure un- 
segregated educational opportunities since 
the Supreme Court in the May 17, 1954 
decision had said Negroes in Clarendon 
County were entitled to them. South 
Carolina did, as a result of the legal agi- 
tation of the school question, greatly im- 
prove the educational facilities which it 
provides for Negroes. 


In support of their position proponents 
of segregation deny the Clarendon de- 
cision is the law of the land, quote the 
Bible in support of their position, and as- 
sert “segregation is not an evil scheme 
to keep the Negro in subjection, but a 
high road along which he could achieve 


maximum development in an atmosphere 


*Howard H. Quint, Profile in Black and 
White. Washington, D.C.: Public Affairs 
Press, 1958. Pp. 214. 


without tension and ill will.” Of course 
it will prevent the intermarriage and mon- 
geralization of the races, both of which, 
in their judgment, violate the will of God. 
The sanctity of this relation of the races 
transcends earth. The Charleston News 
and Courier reassured readers, “Surely in 
Heaven there will be no compulsory shar- 
ing of incompatible elements.” 


Profile in Black and White also pin- 
points the State’s program of “Massive Re- 
sistance” to the May 17, 1954 Supreme 
Court school segregation decision and 
clearly shows the role of the press and 
public opinion in this latest attempt at 
nullification. The State legislature be- 
gan in 1955 with the enactment of a 
law which would cut off all state ap 
propriation “for any school from which, 
and for any school to which, any pupil 
may transfer pursuant to any order of 
any court.” The year 1956 marked the 
high water mark of such legislation. Of- 
ficials of the state who should have been 
upholding the decision of the Supreme 
Court were busy passing a resolution in- 
terposing the Sovereignty of the state of 
South Carolina between its people and 
the Federal government for what it con- 
sidered “the illegal encroachment by the 
central government into the reserve pow- 
ers of the states and the rights of the 
people.” 

The State legislature passed a law 
which would close Negro and white col- 
leges ordered to integrate by the courts; 
another barring NAACP members from 
employment by state, county or local gov- 
ernments. All appropriation for State 
schools and parks were limited to segre- 
gated schools and parks only. It closed 
by law Edisto Beach State Park after Ne- 
groes filed a court suit seeking the right 
to use it. The legislature also passed a 
resolution “requesting the State Library 
Board to remove current, and screen fu- 
ture books ‘inimical and antagonistic’ to 
41 
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the segregation customs of the state.” It 
asked the Federal government to place 
the NAACP on the Attorney General’s 
subversive list; passed a resolution sup- 
porting continued segregation on buses, 
and requested President Eisenhower to 
restore segregation in the Armed Forces 
of the nation as a means of rebuilding 
morale and esprit de corps. Earlier, in 
asking the Supreme Court not to imple- 
ment its decision, the legislature, denying 
what Quint calls the realities of the 
twentieth century, urged that “the con- 
tinuation of segregation would weld and 
unite America and thus enable the coun- 
try to present a solid front of democracy 
to the world.” An investigation of the 


NAACP activities of the State Negro 


College at Orangeburg was also ordered. 


A Profile in Black and White also re- 
veals a variety of pressures which were 
applied to groups which were not thought 
to be in sympathy with the maintenance 
of segregation. Since race mixing was 
deemed to be a part of the Communist 
Parties conspiracy to create dissension and 
discord, the Governor put pressure on 
two Negro private colleges in an attempt 
to compel them to dismiss five white and 
one Negro professor who were alleged to 
have been cited by the U.S. House of 
Representatives Un-American Activities 
Committee. The NAACP was branded 
a communist front organization and by in- 
direct association efforts were made to 
discredit it by putting it in the same 
class with the Ku Klux Klan. Citizen’s 
Councils applied economic pressure to 
Negro citizens who signed petitions ask- 
ing their county school boards to comply 
with the May 17, 1954 decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court. Northern news- 
papers and magazines such as the New 
York Times, the New York Herald Tri- 
bune, the Washington Post and Times 
Herald, the Saturday Evening Post, Look, 
Time and Life were excoriated by some 
of the states newspapers for failing to 
present sympathetically the pro-segrega- 
tionist cause of the South. 


A relendess pressure to conformity was 
also exerted against citizens of South Car- 
olina’s dominant group who expressed a 


moderate point of view. Thus a minister 
who believed the Supreme Court's de- 
cision conformed to our constitution and 
to the Christian principles of equal jus- 
tice and love of all men was forced to 
resign from his church; a woman who 
suggested that integration begin in the 
first grade, since children are not born 
with prejudice, had six of the windows 
in her home blown out and a gaping 
hole torn near the chimney by a dynamite 
blast set by the members of the Ku Klux 
Klan. Dr. Chester Travelstead, Dean of 
the School of Education of the University 
of South Carolina, was dismissed from 
his post. He criticized the Governor's 
stand on segregation and told one of his 
classes he found nothing in the Judiac- 
Christian concept nor in our Bill of Rights 
which requires, justifies or even allows 
second class citizenship. Jack H. O’Dowd 
editor of the Morning News, who ac- 
cepted the Supreme Court's decision as 
the law of the land and advised others 
to do so, gave up discussing segregation 
“because of the pressure of white suprem- 
acists and the silence of moderates.” He 
said in his final comment on the matter, 
“Editorials which do not speak sedition, 
bigotry, white supremacy, and incitation 
to legislative folly and physical violence 
are not accepted as honest and courage- 
ous.” One is not surprised to learn that 
he resigned from the paper, joined the 
staff of the Chicago News and later be- 
came Dean of Students of the University 
college of the University of Chicago. 


One who reads Profile in Black and 
White will agree with Broadus Mitchel 
that it is a book which needed to be 
written. Professor Quint and the young 
Southern scholar who assisted him but 
remained anonymous have produced a 
provocative study which gives a keen in- 
sight into events which are transpiring 
in South Carolina and in the South. It 
is timely, and deserves wide reading by 
all Americans who wish to understand 
what is happening to the democratic pro- 
cess there. 

Henry J. McGuinn 
Professor of Sociology 
Virginia Union University 
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“Universal Pundit... A 
Generation Ahead of His Time’’* 


Mr. Broderick, who teaches history at 
Phillips Exeter Academy, has written the 
first extensive biography of one of the 
brilliant minds and controversial person- 
alities of modern times. This work is 
all the more commendable because the 
author is generally neither a hero-worship- 
er nor an iconoclast. He has revealed 
some new information from the volumi- 
nous Du Bois Papers to 1910. Broder- 
ick had free use of these Papers until 
that time when Du Bois in 1951 closed 
them after he had been indicted by a 
federal grand jury on a charge—later dis- 
missed—of failure to register as the agent 
of a foreign principal. Other manuscript 
materials include the files of the NAACP, 
the James Weldon Johnson Collection at 
Yale University, the Booker T. Washing- 
ton Papers in the Library of Congress, and 
the Oswald Garrison Villard Papers in the 
Houghton Library, Harvard University. 
But the most valuable source has been 
Du Bois’s published writings, of which 
there is a partial bibliography in the 
Widener Library, Harvard University, and 
the Schomburg Collection, New York 
Public Library. 


Broderick is something less than en- 
thusiastic about these writings, either as 
history and sociology or as literature. He 
states (p. 228) that “the bulk of DuBois’s 
[sic] scholarly articles and books com- 
mands attention, but no single work ex- 
cept The Philadelphia Negro, is first- 
class.” Many competent social scientists 
do believe that his Atlanta University 
Studies, individually and collectively, are 
first-class. Broderick further asserts that 
“Black Reconstruction will be remem- 
bered, but more because of its racist- 
Marxist interpretations than because of its 
assemblage of new material.” Despite 
these racist-Marxist interpretations, How- 
ard K. Beale had written in the American 
Historical Review (July, 1940) that the 
book presents “a mass of material, for- 


*Francis L. Broderick, W. E. B. DuBois: 
Negro Leader in a Time of Crisis. Stanford: 
Stanford University Press, 1959. Pp. 259. 
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merly ignored, that every future historian 
must reckon with.” Broderick, after 
stating (footnote, p. 183) that Beale’s 
“summary gives a fair picture,” quotes 
the comment just cited and adds Beale’s 
descriptive terms, “‘wordy’” and “‘dis- 
torted.’” 


Broderick also concludes that “it seems 
unlikely that DuBois will be remembered 
as a literary artist” (p. 228). Although 
Broderick had read carefully Du Bois’s 
In Battle for Peace, he ignored or dis- 
missed the judgment of two eminent 
Americans. At a dinner in honor of Du 
Bois, 1924, Eugene O’Neill stated: “‘By 
the sheer power of his [Du Bois’s] own 
ability he has played a foremost part in 
convincing the world that it must await 
with genuine artistic respect the contri- 
bution of the Negro to modern litera- 
ture.’” Joel Spingarn wrote to Du Bois: 
“*Though your service has been for the 
most part the noble one of teacher and 
prophet (not merely to one race or na- 
tion), I challenge the artists of America 
to show more beautiful passages than 
some of those in Darkwater and The Souls 
of Black Folk’” (In Battle for Peace, pp. 
8, 9). Broderick does, however, give just 
praise to Du Bois’s almost unsurpassed 
style in his Crisis editorials (p. 229). 


The author in his last chapter states: 
“DuBois’s importance to the Negro’s his- 
tory in American society lies in two 
achievements: First, for thirty years he 
made himself the loudest voice in de- 
manding equal rights for the Negro and 
in turning Negro opinion away from the 
acceptance of anything less . . . . DuBois’s 
second achievement lies in his service to 
the Negro’s morale . . . . As a younger 
generation grew up, it matured in the at- 
mosphere which DuBois helped to create: 
it could not ignore and it frequently had 
to support his insistence on the ideal of 
full citizenship” (pp. 230-231). Both as 
a member of that younger generation and 
as a historian I agree with these conclu- 
sions. I would add, however, that an 
evaluation of Du Bois should embrace not 
only his importance to the Negro’s history 
in American society but also his impor- 
tance to the history of the United States. 
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A summation should also include Du 
Bois’s role in the foundations of African 
nationalism which Broderick discusses 
(pp. 127-133, 136, 304-305). 


Until Shirley Graham (Mrs. Du Bois) 
completes her biography, Broderick’s work 
may well be the most valuable for the 
study of a complex, fascinating, and elu- 
sive leader. 


Rayrorp W. Locan 
Professor of History 


Howard University 


The Belafonte Image 


Reading a biography like this one of 
Harry Belafonte,* one is again and again 
carried in thought far beyond the life 
of the principal. He is particularly im- 
pelled to review the role played by the 
Negro artist, the Negro sports star, and 
miscellaneous expert performers with the 
tincture or more of Negro blood, in 
American social history of the past few 
years. The review becomes impressive 
when a comparison is struck between 
the contribution made by people of this 
general group and those of the more se- 
rious ranks—in the fields of education, 
religion, business, politics, and the general 
socio-economic world. 


How many millions of white people 
have been won to the cause of civil rights, 
or at least of racial tolerance, one asks, 
by the unanswerable home runs and base- 
stealing of Jackie Robinson, the sterling 
command of Roy Campanella, the ineluc- 
table fists of Joe Louis, the incomparable 
throat of Ella Fitzgerald, and the flying 
feet of the Negro track stars over na- 
tional and Olympic field and track routes 
since at least the days of Jesse Owens? 
One can argue about desegregation in the 
schools, or the black invasion into sacred 
real estate subdivisions, or the rights of 
black men under a democratic flag. But 
what argument can one bring when Hank 


*Arnold Shaw, Belafonte: An Unauthorized 
Biography. Philadelphia: Chilton Company 
—Book Division, 1960. 
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Aaron or Willie Mays or Emie Banks, 


playing against the toughest | gency com- 


petition, clears the bases with an explod- 
ing blast, or when Jim Brown runs 
through an entire team of seasoned veter- 
ans like, for instance, the champion Bal- 
timore Colts? 


Perhaps the main answer is in the 


utter simplicity of the acts these perform- 
ers perform. But the fact that they are 


observed by millions on television, or 


read after by hundreds of thousands in 


newspapers and magazines, or listened to 


by uncounted numbers on records cannot 
be discounted. If these people are Ne- 
groes, the general American instinctively 
thinks, how can they be so terrible as 
they are painted? Why should they be 
treated like despised dogs? By what 
strange logic can they be proved inferior? 


Through such subtle and lasting means 
has American social history been written, 
encompassing the story of American race 
relations and even of America’s interna- 
tional position. It would be hard to 
say that Thurgood Marshall or Martin 
Luther King has made a stronger assault 
against the Jericho walls of segregation 
than Jackie Robinson or Harry Belafonte. 
It is undeniable that without the sports 
and artistic personalities, Messers. Marshall 
and King would have had an infinitely 
harder time. It is notable, also, that 
these personalities, though sometimes un- 
educated in the strict sense, have nearly 
always been at the top of very difficult 
professions, maintaining their superiority 
for years against extremely trying com- 
petition. Their standards of training and 
continuous performance have been re- 
markably higher than those of the school 
teachers and business and_ professional 
men of their race, who have been known 
to look down their noses at them. 


Thus Arnold Shaw’s autobiography is 
tremendously appropriate at this time. In 
his early chapters, Shaw gives the origins 
of Belafonte—born in 1927 in New York 
City on the East Side, baptized Harold 
George Belafonte, Jr., West Indian in 
parentage on both sides. He shows Bela- 
fonte returning to the home of his ma- 
ternal parents, trying to get a start in 
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Miami, working terribly hard and vainly 
before making any kind of success. He 
shows Harry incapable of winning fame 
by following the orthodox pathways as 
an entertainer. According to Shaw, 
Harry's awakening to his unique talents 
begins about the time of his registering 
under the GI Bill of Rights for acting 
lessons at the Dramatic Workshop of the 
New School for Social Research, where 
he found himself in classes with Tony 
Curtis, Marlon Brando, Elaine Stritch, 
and Sidney Poitier. 


Harry's rise to fame was really as a 
singer of folk songs. Every folk singer 
must have special equipment and special 
techniques to become famous since folk 
singing is a very popular and comprehen- 
sive activity. The Belafonte magic mix- 
ture, it seems, was composed of the fol- 
lowing elements: analysis of his real skills; 
ability to practice and perform incessantly; 
absolute faith in his ultimate skill and 
spirit and absolute dedication to the cause 
of his success; a fierce sense of contro- 
versy, occasioned by his awareness of 
being always a candidate for the dis- 
crimination he could not possibly accept 
or even tolerate. 


This last element is itself open to con- 
troversy as an artistic ingredient. How 
can the desire to prove that one can out- 
sing and outhght his opposition be a 
genuine factor in helping one to fashion 
folk music in such unusual and diverse 
patterns that one ends up with millions 
more hearers than most of the other folk 
singers?> Shaw courageously addresses 
himself to this issue and examines it in 
the light of Belafonte’s actual experiences. 
In no sense is his examination a waste 
of time for his readers. 


After reviewing Belafonte’s artistic 
success, Shaw describes his branching-out 
process. He gives both background and 
details of Belafonte’s becoming recording 
star, screen actor, television actor and 
producer, motion picture producer, and 
traveling singer. Honeycombed through- 
out is the evidence of Belafonte the fight- 
er for the rights of his people, meaning 
the rights of everybody regardless of race. 
Belafonte has no intention of doing as 


other great artists and performers have 
dines their listeners and viewers 
merely to be transformed by the magic 
of their artistic performances. Belafonte 
goes the next step—he fights openly, 
overtly, unashamedly. 


His personal struggle expands into a 
racial struggle and into an interracial, in- 
ternational struggle. He never lets the 
matter rest. In this he is equally at 
odds with the “pure” artist who does not 
want controversy to besmirch him and 
with the “Uncle Tom” artist who con- 
siders that pleasing the white producer 
and audience is the unbreakable key to 
his success and wealth. Belafonte car- 
ries things so far as to invest his own 
hardearned money in ventures that dem- 
onstrate the ease with which an inter- 
racial art can be practiced. This biog- 
raphy goes up to the end of 1959. It 
is worth reporting that Belafonte is still 
at it, in fact more dedicated than ever. 


One very interesting sidelight of the 
whole story is Belafonte’s private war 
within the Negro race. His first wife 
was a member of a distinguished Wash- 
ington, D.C. family, well educated, well- 
to-do, careful of its social standing. Apart 
from personal conflicts between this fam- 
ily and Harry there seemed to be a class 
war since Harry resented being treated 
as an inferior because he lacked formal 
education, and his in-laws seemed never 
to have accepted him because of his lack 
of social qualifications. When this con- 
flict is coupled with the snide remarks 
made by black and white critics alike 
over the incongruity of Harry’s taking a 
white girl for his second wife without 
ever yielding an inch in his racial and 
interracial struggles, a rather remarkable 
picture bursts into being. 


Besides his facts, Arnold Shaw’s meth- 
od is quite interesting. He does not pro- 
fess to be writing an authorized biography. 
He has not “checked in” with his prin- 
cipal or attempted to make official apolo- 
gies or developed an ultra-critical view- 
point for purposes of sales. By relying 
most heavily upon written documents and 
oral statements of authoritative persons 
close to Belafonte as he made his journey 
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upward, Shaw has produced a very 
plausible life story. In addition, by using 
what he calls “Stereo” inserts, he has 
helped the reader to proper atmosphere 
by tracing the problems of twenty or 
more of Belafonte’s contemporaries, like 
Lester Young and Eartha Kitt, who had 
to fight the same racial injustices Harry 
fought. 


The Belafonte image emerges, there- 
fore, as quite powerful. Although still 
a young man—just 33—he leaves no doubt 
at all of his lasting significance in the con- 
temporary scene. This lack of doubt is 
underlined by the reader who remembers 
the tremendous effects of some of the 
items listed in the Discography (pp. ix- 
xi) and the Index (pp. 325-338)—Bela- 
fonte’s recording of such classics as 
“Noah,” “Mary’s Boy Child,” “Matilda, 
Matilda,” and “Scarlet Ribbons.” The 
fact that he is both singer and fighter, 
doughty as one or the other, colors and 
reinforces the image. The fact that 
theatre and television audiences and 
viewers, almost universally, are helpless 
under his spell as singer and producer— 
whether or not they are swallowing all of 
his propaganda—intensifies the image, im- 
measurably. 

Because of the unusual turns of the 
times, perhaps no more exact Harry Bela- 
fontes can be expected. But there will, 
one hopes, be others somewhat like him— 
artists who refuse to renounce their man- 
hood, wealthy performers who will not sell 
or barter their birthrights for any number 
of bowls of pottage, fighters who enter 
the arena of music to destroy the killers 
of the American dream. Should they 
come along soon or late, they will be 
lucky and proud indeed to earn the title 
of “another Belafonte.” And Arnold 
Shaw is to be thanked for bringing the 
Belafonte image into a solid and inter- 
esting focus. 


Joun Lovett, Jr. 
Professor of English 
Howard University 


Suburban Blockbusting* 


The residents of Peaceable Lane, a cul- 
de-sac in an upper middleclass suburb in 
New York’s Westchester County, are not 
without problems: rising taxes, crowded 
schools, the encroachments of express high- 
ways, weeds on the lawn, the struggle to 
keep up with one another and with the 
aristocrats at the country club, and petty 
conflicts among neighbors of different re- 
ligions and personalities. But these trials 
become inconsequential when one dis- 
gruntled resident decides to sell his home 
to a Negro family. 


Peaceable Lane is the fifth book by 
Keith Wheeler, an experienced journalist 
and Life editor. Chapter 11 appeared 
in Life on August 11, 1960, and a con- 
densed and expurgated version of the 
novel was published in the October, 1960, 
Ladies’ Home Journal. It is entertain- 
ing and rather satisfying popular litera- 
ture, suitable reading while one waits for 
the roast to finish cooking or for the con- 
ductor to call one’s station. And it has im- 
plications for the student of American 
culture to ponder. 


Matt Jones heads the white commu- 
nity’s effort to prevent the impending 
tragedy, until he learns that the Negro 
who wishes to buy the house next to his 
is Lamar Winter, a distinguished com- 
mercial artist, a business associate, and a 
personal friend. Jones and Zack Gold, 
a conscience-stricken Jew who is one of 
the few suburbanites to favor admission 
of a Negro family on principle, connive 
to let the painter buy the house, and they 
try to win acceptance for him from the 
hostile community. They get little help 
from Winter, a belligerent individualist 
convinced that all white men are his ene- 
mies. This point of view also motivates 
the villain of the piece, a Negro real es- 
tate man whose professed devotion to the 
interests of his race is merely a front for 
the greed of the blockbuster. When he 
resorts to violence it is Jones who is the 
main victim. A series of incidents forces 


*Keith Wheeler, Peaceable Lane. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1960. Pp. 345. 
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Winter to realize that some whites do 
regard him as a man and a friend de- 
spite his race. At the sensational close 
of the story, the whites not only accept 
Winter's wife and son as neighbors but 
decide also to seek another colored family 
for the community. The bad guys are 
punished, the good guys are rewarded, 
and Peaceable Lane is peaceable again. 


Lamar Winter, with his Jaguar, his 
$36,000 home, his $20,000 fRouault 
hanging on the wall, and his beautiful 
wife (whose Vassar education has not af- 
fected her fear of white people), is hardly 
a fitting symbol of the ordinary Negro 
who seeks the right to buy whatever home 
suits his need, his taste, and his pocket- 
book. Little more than a decade ago the 
literary approach to the issue of “open oc- 
cupancy” was typified by Millen Brand’s 
Albert Sears, with the problem being 
that of the Negro invasion of slum or 
lower-class neighborhoods in the urban 
North. Then it shifted to the colored 
resident in integrated public housing, a 
topic Frank London Brown treated ably 
in Trumbull Park. Perhaps one may 
conclude that Keith Wheeler's book is a 
kind of recognition that the principle of 
open occupancy is so accepted that only on 
an upperclass level is the practice an ap- 
propriate subject for melodramatic fiction. 
Although this novel does not approach 
literary excellence, it is not unimportant 
—and not unwelcome. 


Puitie BuTcHER 
Chairman, Division of Humanities 
Morgan State College 


The Sociology of Colonial Virginia* 


The English colonies in America cer- 
tainly offer an unusual opportunity for 
a study in sociology, thanks to the his- 
torical framework which led the settlers 
from England to come to this continent. 
Seventeenth-century England seethed with 
ideologies and as the fortunes of war be- 


*Morris Talpalar, The Sociology of Colonial 
Virginia. New York: Philosophi 
1960. Pp. 371. 
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tween various factions fluctuated, repre- 
sentative groups left home for a remote 
unknown wilderness where they could 
settle and freely organize and live their 
lives their own way. ‘They reached 
America with a given state of mind and 
they tried to translate their ideology into 
reality. Virginia thus became, with Mas- 
sachusetts, clear-cut examples of basic 
mental uniformity, the first under the 
control solely of Cavaliers (and the Mas- 
sachusetts Bay under the Puritans). 


Talpalar has analyzed the background 
of Virginia’s launching in its continuity 
from the roots in England, the rise of 
Colonial Virginia’s aristocracy, the mind 
of this aristocracy, and Colonial Virginia’s 
labor base. His work is permeated with 
numberless details showing the various 
ramifications of the life in this Southern 
colony. Especially valuable is his study 
of the leading Southern figures, their life 
and work—especially in relation to the 
Continental Congress and the Constitu- 
tional Convention, featured within the 
social milieu from which they sprang. 


Yet, in spite of the basic value of this 
unusual contribution, the work has two 
glaring weaknesses. Numerous references 
are cited; but the incomplete information 
for each of these “footnotes” renders them 
practically, if not completely, useless. And 
there is no index included! 


Joszru S. Roucex 

Chairman, Department of Political 
Science and Sociology 

University of Bridgeport 


Discrimination—U.S.A.* 


Prejudice is bad politics and bad busi- 
ness says Senator Jacob K. Javits, New 
York’s Senior Senator in his book Dis- 
crimination—U.S.A., and he challenges. 
the country to end the evil. 


His discussion of the state of the Union 
regarding discrimination from the begin- 


K. Javits, Discrimination—U.S.A. 
ew York: Harcourt, Brace and Company, 
1960. Pp. 310. 
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ning of the formation of the Union to 
the early 1900s, when it was a “White, 
Protestant, Anglo-Saxon” country is a 
brief but adequate coverage of that pe- 
riod. ‘There are some startling facts re- 
corded of discrimination against Jews, 
Catholics and certain racial groups. 


Under “What the Law Says” he covers 
the history of the fight for Civil Rights 
for Negroes from the Emancipation Proc- 
lamation to the recent cases in the Su- 
preme Court and the efforts to pass an 
adequate Civil Rights Law. His com- 
prehensive discussion of the origin of the 
social revolution that took place when 
social attitudes changed and persuasive 
efforts of various organizations were felt, 
is a brilliant achievement. There are 
chapters on discrimination in employment 
and housing and the efforts of the Fair 
Employment Practices Acts and their suc- 
cess in changing public opinion. 


The Senator, with just pride, devotes 
considerable space to the laws against dis- 
crimination enacted in New York, how 
they effectively functioned there and the 
successful implementation of them result- 
ing in New York becoming the model 
for many other States which followed 
by passing similar laws. “School Barriers” 
and school cases are given special treat- 
ment followed by a chapter on the change 
in Washington, D.C. He describes the 
public school desegregation in Washing- 
ton as a “model for the white South” and 
a successful method for bringing about a 
peaceful desegregation of the schools. Re- 
garding segregation he says, “Segregation 


and discrimination are inseparable com- 
panions.” 


The Senator takes issue with those who 
believe that laws should follow public 
opinion and he gives a clear and sound 
appraisal of what the law has done and 
can do to change social attitudes in the 
fight for the triumph of right. He says 
“Law cannot require a prejudiced person 
to change but it can deter him from 
translating prejudice into action violating 
the rights of others” and “It is law which 
gives a structure in which the processes 
of education, mediation and conciliation 
may go forward.” 


The contemporary conflict in Africa and 
other countries significantly point up the 
effect on World opinion of the discrimi- 
nation practiced in the United States. It 
supplies the grist for the Communists’ 
propaganda machine. He shows that the 
existence of racial segregation and dis- 
crimination at home is a detriment that 
impairs our international relations. He 
admonishes us to battle for the extinction 
of racial segregation and discrimination 
at home, for, as he says, “The real dis- 
crimination is the discrimination against 
democracy itself.” 

The book contains a richness of ma- 
terial and is well documented. Its Notes 
serve as a good bibliography for anyone 
making a study of the subject. 


A. Mercer DANIEL 


Associate Professor of Law and 
Law Librarian Emeritus 


Howard University 
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Current Trends in Negro Education and 
Shorter Papers 


Section A: Africa and the American Negro Press 


Joun Henrik CLARKE 


U.S. Correspondent cn African Affairs, World Mutual Exchange, 
International News Features 


HE AMERICAN NEGRO PRESS HAS 
I BEEN MORE CONSISTENT in its cover- 
age of African news than any other news 
media in the United States. This would 
indicate that its coverage has been ade- 
quate. Quite the contrary. While the 
quantity of this coverage could be ac- 
cepted as adequate, the quality leaves 
much to be desired. In fact, the Ameri- 
can Negro Press, like the American Press 
in general, have missed or mis-handled 
the story of emergent Africa. I believe 
the emergence of Africa to be the greatest 
news event in the age in which we live. 
In the handling of news relating to Afri- 
ca, there seems to be a re-occurring mul- 
tiplicity of errors that can be traced to 
one error—the inability or reluctance of 
the present interpreters of Africa to recog- 
nize and understand Africa’s historical 
past. Contrary to a still prevailing con- 
cept, the Africans did not wait in dark- 
ness for the Europeans to bring the light. 
What we are now witnessing is neither 
the first nor the second emergence of 
Africa. This is an elementary fact, yet 
the “Johnny Come Latelys” who have 
lately discovered Africa, do not seem to 
be aware of it. 


The awareness of Africa by the men 
who built and developed the American 
Negro Press, goes back to the hectic and 
heroic beginning of Negro journalism in 
this country. Some of the back issues of 
these old papers show their editors’ keen 
awareness of Africa and its importance. 


In the publication: Douglass Monthly, 
edited for the Anti-Slavery Society by 
Frederick Douglass, the following news 
item appeared in the issue of January 


1862, under the heading: The Future of — 


Africa. Miscellaneous: By Rev. Alexander 
Crummell, B.A., of Liberia, West Africa. 


The undersigned proposes to issue © 
in twelve volumes of about 300 pages, © 
orations, addresses, and other papers, ~ 
mostly prepared for National and Mis- _ 
sionary occasions in Liberia, West — 
Africa; and pertaining to National Life | 


and Duty. 


The following is a list of the ar- : 


ticles: 
1. The English Language in Liberia. 
2. The duty of a rising Christian 


State to contribute to the World’s well- | 


being and civilization. 

3. Address on laying the corner 
stone of St. Mark’s Hospital, Cape Pal- 
mas. 

4. Duty and relations of free colored 
men, in America to Africa. 

5. Eulogium on the life and char- 
acter of Thomas Clarkson, Esq. 

6. God and Nation—an anniversary 
Sermon. 

7. The fitness of the Gospel for 
its »wn work—a Convocational Sermon. 

8. The progress and Prospects of 
the Republic of Liberia. 

9. The progress of Civilization 
along the West Coast of Africa. 

10. The Negro Race not under a 
curse—from the London Christian Ob- 
server of August, 1853. 


This volume will be printed on good 
white paper, in clear type, neatly 
bound, and at $1.00 per copy. 
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As it is published to help repair se- 
rious losses by fire in Africa, and to 
secure the education of children, it 
will not be published until 400 sub- 
scribers are obtained. 


The aid of generous friends is re- 
quested, at an early day as possible as 
the subscriber is anxious to return, 
very soon, to his duty in Africa. 


Alexander Crommel, Missionery 
311 Spring Street 
New York, N.Y. 

December 12th, 1861. 


Alexander Crummell, founder of the 
African Academy, friend and contempo- 
rary of Dr. Edwin W. Blyden, the great 
West Indian scholar and benefactor of 
West Africa, was one of the first of our 
early writers to call attention to Africa 
through the American Negro Press. He 
was the dean of the black scholarly and 
literary group, in the closing quarter of 
the nineteenth century. The life of Dr. 
Crummell later fired the imagination and 
redoubled the vigor of Dr. W. E. B. Du 
Bois, whose sharp and penetrating pen 
burned its own path in National and in- 
ternational affairs, from the early nineties 
to the present day. 


Du Bois, inspired by Alexander Crum- 
mell, made the subject of Africa a burn- 
ing issue in the American Negro Press. 
In 1915, the Home University Library 
brought out a small book “The Negro,” 
in which Du Bois outlined the program 
that must be followed in order to deal 
properly with the whole field of African 
life and history. 


Carter G. Woodson came forward with 
his researches and publications which 
blossomed forth into the widest populari- 
zation of the subject. Quietly African 
scholars like J. E. Moorland, Arthur A. 
Schomburg, J. A. Rogers and William 
L. Hansbery led the field in gathering 
material. 


After the first World War, Du Bois 
again accelerated the American Negro’s 
interest in Africa by organizing a series 
of Pan-African Congresses. At a time 
when the news about the aspirations of 


Africans for self government was being 
ignored throughout most of the world, the 
American Negro Press gave full coverage 
to this subject. 


In the pages of these newspapers we 
learned of the activities of outstanding 
African personalities stubbornly keeping 
alive the dream of eventual independence 
for all African nations. 


The South African writer, Sol Plaatje 
and the trade unionist, Clement Kadalie 
made tours of the United States in 1927 
and 1928. Now the story of Africa’s 
struggles was brought directly to us by 
two able Africans. This occasion went 
unnoticed by all, except the American 
Negro Press. 


From the reports on the Pan-African 
Congress we learned of other Africans of 
caliber. Dr. J. E. K. Aggrey had lived 
in the United States for a number of 
years and returned to the Gold Coast 
(now Ghana). The career of his fellow 
countryman, the Honorable Casely Hay- 
ford had been well reported in the Amer- 
ican Negro Press. Again from the Pan- 
African Congress reports the names of 
Blaise Diagne, of French West Africa, a 
member of the Chamber of Deputies, Paul 
Panda of the Belgian Congo and Rene 
Maran of French Equatorial Africa, be- 
came identified with Africa’s awakening. 


The coverage of news relating to Africa 
was revitalized by the American Negro 
Press during the Italian-Ethiopian War. 
In the reporting of this conflict the Amer- 
ican Negro Press was fortunate in having 
at least two reporters who had been well 
schooled in African History in particular 
and World History in general. In his 
dispatches from Ethiopia, J. A. Rogers 
gave an astute analyses to the Pittsburgh 
Courier, of the war, together with a 
commentary on the political intrigues in 
Europe that led to Fis conflict. Later, 
in a small book, “The Real Facts About 
Ethiopia,” he digested his reports and 

roduced the most revealing document of 
the Italian-Ethiopian War that has so far 
appeared in print. 

Dr. Willis N. Huggins, a high school 
history teacher, author of a remarkable 
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book “Introduction to African Civiliza- 
tions,” went to Geneva and reported on 
the League of Nations meetings concern- 
ing the Italian-Ethiopian War, for the 
Chicago Defender. Here again the 
American Negro Press in its coverage of 
African news was fortunate to have on 
the scene of conflict a keen observer who 
could see through the subterfuge and 
pretenses of European powers in their 
frantic schemes to keep their African 
colonies. Both Rogers and Huggins saw 
behind and beyond the headlines and fore- 
told the future repercussions of Ethiopia’s 
betrayal. Their reports were a highwater 
mark in American Negro journalism. 


While the coverage of African news by 
the American Negro Press was increasing, 
in the years since the Italian-Ethiopian 
War, the caliber of this coverage was 
sadly declining. Today, most of the news 
about Africa that appears in the Negro 
Press, consists of press release handouts 
from the various colonial Information 
Centers, re-written mews items from 
white newspapers, and an occasional ar- 
ticle or group of articles by a nonjourna- 
list traveler, recently returned from a trip 
to Africa. Very little on the scene and 
behind the scene coverage of African 
news is being done. The few exceptions 
I will mention later. 


The coverage of African news by the 
American Negro Press was accelerated 
when the rise of independence movements 
in Africa became international news. This 
acceleration reached some kind of cere- 
monious plateau the week the Gold Coast 
gained its independence and took back 
its ancient name, Ghana. The occasion 
was well observed by the American Negro 
Press. Most of the major Negro papers 
published special supplements, saluting 
the new state of Ghana. 


For many years the Pittsburgh Courier 
has been ahead of all other Negro news- 
papers in its coverage of news relating 
to Africa. Their special supplement of 
the occasion of Ghana’s independence was 
the most intelligently edited of the many 
that were published. In an article, 
“Ghana . . . The Empire in the Sudan,” 


George S. Schuyler wrote a capsule his- 
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tory of the old Empire of Ghana and 
briefly appraised the significant events 
leading to the establishment of the new 
state. In other articles by J. A. Rogers, 
Marguerite Cartwright, and the editor 
of the Courier, the history and importance 
of the new state were presented in a 
manner that could be understood by 
readers who had no prior knowledge of 
the subject matter. 


Here again an American Negro news- 
paper proved that it was capable of pre- 
senting African news on a high journal- 
istic level. Unfortunately the American 
Negro Press has never been consistent in 
maintaining this high standard. 


The largest Negro newspaper published 


locally, in New York City, The Amster- ‘ 


dam News, did not do as well as the 
Courier in its Ghana Independence Sup- 
plement, lacking the experienced writers 
on Africa that the Pittsburgh Courier has 
nearly always had. ‘Their writer picked 
at and wrote about the subject, without 
showing any real understanding of it. 
His contribution lost my interest when 
he digressed in his article in order to 
explain how a Ghanaian male persuades 
a Ghanaian female to say “yes” to that 
ancient and obvious question. 


The flurry of interest in African news 
continued somewhat abated. Kwame 
Nkrumah, Prime Minister of Ghana, be- 
came a national hero to the American Ne- 
groes, who were presently very short of 
heroes. Now he has a place in the right 
side of our heart, along-side Martin 


Luther King. 


The Pittsburgh Courier continued to 
lead all other Negro newspapers in its 
coverage of African news, particularly in 
reporting the news as it relates to African 
history. 

From September 7, 1957 to March 8, 
1958, the Courier published a twenty- 
seven week series of articles under the 
title: “Famous African Chiefs.” This 
was the longest series of this nature ever 
to appear in an American Negro news- 
paper. This series of articles were drawn 
from a completed book: “The Lives of 
Great African Chiefs.” The book con- 
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sists of twenty-one short biographies of 
outstanding African Chiefs whose lives 
and activities have influenced the direc- 
tion of African history in the years be- 
tween the early part of the 18th century 
to the middle of the 20th century. 


Now permit me to digress long enough 
to make one thing clear: commendable as 
the Pittsburgh Courier may be, I do not 
mean to imply that its coverage of African 
news is adequate. There is no really 
adequate coverage of African news by any 
newspaper in this country. 


In the November 16, 1957 issue of 
the Courier another impressive Special 
Supplement was published on Africa. All 
the material for this supplement, except 
an article, “Africa’s Peaceful Revolution” 
by George S. Schuyler, was prepared by 
the French Press and Information Service 
here in New York City. This supple- 
ment was informative in spite of being 
completely pro-French. After reading this 
one-sided recitation on the “achievement” 
of the French in Africa, an uninformed 
person could easily conclude that the 
Fench imperialists were angels who came 
to Africa to bring milk and honey. A 
well informed person could easily con- 
clude that this was not the case. The 
major weakness of the American Negro 
Press in its coverage of African news is 
plainly shown in the publication of this 
supplement. All too often, news relating 
to Africa is published without question, 
examination or analysis. 


In May 1958 the pro-French leaning 
of the Pittsburgh Courier was continued 
in a more direct way. George S. Schuyler, 
New York editor of the Courier made a 
tour through the French colonies in West 
Africa and wrote a series of revealing 
articles, titled: “In Brightest Africa.” To 
me the articles revealed among other 
things: The French were obviously pay- 
ing Mr. Schuyler’s traveling bill and he 
was obviously seeing what they wanted 
him to see. 


Once more, French imperialism was 
washed whiter than snow. I traveled 
through some of the same colonies last 
summer, paying my own traveling bill, 
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and my eyes saw an entirely different 
picture. There is much to admire in 
French colonial administration and much 
to abhor; and snow is figurately and 
literally whiter than anything I saw. 


Another major weakness of the Ameri- 
can Negro Press in its coverage of Afri- 
can news is the lack of a dynamic ap- 
proach in presenting the African story. 
Indeed, they view with alarm as the un- 
predictable Africans move rapidly from 
one stage of transition to another. This 
alarm should be converted into a new 
and dynamic journalism that will present 
the story of emergent Africa in a manner 
that will summon both attention and 
respect. 


First the standard sitters of the Amer- 
ican Negro Press will have to learn 
what makes a good African story. New 
and more interesting ways must be found 
to tell the African story, which indeed 
is the story of the new age of man. 


A case in point: Last year Tshekedi 
Khama, son of the great Bechuana Chief 
of the same name died in London where 
he had gone for medical treatment. The 
name Tshekedi Khama has been in the 
news at regular intervals for more than 
twenty-five years. In addition to being 
the son of one of the greatest men born 
in Southern Africa, Tshekedi Khama was 
an able and defiant African leader who 
lived under British rule without ever 
really accepting it. 

In 1933 Tshekedi Khama tried and 
punished a misbehaving Englishman for 
molesting some Bechuana girls. The in- 
cident made headlines around the world. 
The thought of a white man being tried 
and punished by an African, in an Afri- 
can court, shook the then prevailing co- 
lonial structure. Tshekedi’s tribe, the 
Bamangwata, and others in Bechuanaland, 
were on the brink of revolution. The 
British muddled through this crisis by 
slapping Tshekedi’s wrist lightly and care- 
fully. Their reprimand was tantamount 
to a retreat. 

After the passing of this crisis, Tshe- 
kedi Khama resumed his responsibilities 
as Paramount Chief of the Bamangwata 
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Tribe of Bechuanaland—following in the 
footsteps of his distinguished father. In 
the years that followed, he developed into 
one of the most able tribal rulers in 
all Africa. When he objected to his 
nephew’s, Seretse Khama’s, marriage to an 
English girl, he was back in trouble 
again, and back in the headlines. 


The death of this outstanding African 
personality went almost unnoticed by the 
American Negro Press. This is what I 
meant when I said: “The standard sit- 
ters of the American Negro Press do 
not seem to know what makes a good 
African story.” In addition to needing 
a new way to evaluate the African 
story, they also need a new way to re- 
evaluate the relations between the emer- 
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gent African and the status of the | 


people of African descent in the Western 
World. 


Admittedly, the American Negro Press 
in its coverage of African news have 
been more consistent and thorough than 
any other news media in the United 
States—all the more reason why their 
present inadequacy cannot be excused. 
The African story is bigger than all the 
story tellers, and it is forever changing. 
No one is expected to tell it as well as 
it needs to be told. The many dimen- 
sions of the African story have made 
the collective efforts of all of its present 
day interpreters appear like a mole hill 
that leaves a mountain to be desired. 
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Section B: Graduate Training in Negro Colleges 


Lawrence C. BRYANT 
Professor of Education, S.C. State College 


TT ARE TWENTY-ONE NEGRO INSTI- 
TUTIONS OF HIGHER LEARNING IN 
THE UNITED STATES offering programs 
leading to either masters’ degrees or the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree, or both. Six 
colleges and universities offer programs 
of study leading to both the master of 
Science and Master of Arts degrees, but 
fourteen institutions offer the former de- 
gree alone and eleven offer the latter de- 
gree alone. North Carolina College, 
Southern University, and Alabama State 
Teachers College offer the Master of Edu- 
cation degree. Howard University and 
Atlanta University offer the degree of 
Master of Social Work, but Atlanta Uni- 
versity alone offers the degree of Master 
of Business Administration. North Car- 
olina College and Atlanta University of- 
fer the Master of Science in Library 
Service degree. Both Howard University 
and Gammon Theological Seminary offer 
the Master of Religious Education degree, 
but Gammon alone offers the Master of 
Sacred Theology degree. 


Only two institutions have provided 
doctoral programs. These are Howard 
University and North Carolina College 
which offer programs leading to the Doc- 
tor of Philosophy degree. The former 
institution has doctoral programs in chem- 
istry, physiology, physics, and zoology, 
while the latter offers a doctoral program 
in education. Atlanta University has a 
Statement in its catalogue which states 
that “only in exceptional instances, when 
all factors are favorable . . . will the Uni- 
versity offer work leading to the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy.” 


Years GRADUATE PROGRAMS 
Were EsrTABLISHED 


The following graduate programs can 
be discussed by decades beginning with 


‘Catalogue Number 1958-59, p. 48. 


Fisk University in 1927 when a new em- 
phasis was given to graduate instruction. 
Hampton Institute followed in 1928 and 
Atlanta University in 1929. Xavier Uni- 
versity began graduate work in 1933, and 
Virginia State College in 1937. In the 
next decade, North Carolina College and 
A. and T. College established graduate 
programs in 1939, Alabama State Teach- 
ers College in 1940, Tennessee A. and 
I. University in 1941, Tuskegee Institute 
in 1943, Prairie View A. and M. Uni- 
versity and Florida A. and M. University 
in 1945 and South Carolina State College 
in 1946. In the third decade, Texas 
Southern University established graduate 
programs in 1947, Jackson College in 
1952, Southern University in 1956, and 
Fort Valley State College in 1957. 


Before the turn of the century, How- 
ard University had awarded a small num- 
ber of masters’ degrees beginning in 1870, 
and Fisk University a few beginning in 
1889. But in both cases they were more 
in the nature of honorary than earned 
degrees. However, Howard began a re- 
organized program leading to the Mas- 
ter’s degree in 1919. 


I was present at Howard University at 
Commencement Exercises in June 1958 
when two students received the Doctor 
of Philosophy degree in chemistry. I 
will always remember the statement made 
by President Mordecai W. Johnson thus: 
“You will be remembered young men as 
long as there is a Howard University.” 
In June of 1959, three other students 
received this degree again in chemistry. 
North Carolina College awarded the first 
Doctor of Philosophy degree in 1957. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR THE 
Master's DEGREE 


Generally speaking, the requirements 
for the master’s degree follow standard 
procedures in all twenty-one Negro col- 
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leges offering these programs. Twenty 
of these institutions indicated in their 
catalogues that they require approximately 
30 semester hours or the equivalent num- 
ber of quarter hours. Atlanta University, 
Howard University, and Xavier Univer- 
sity require 24 semester hours in course 
work, but give six hours for the thesis. 
When no thesis is required as at Prairie 
View and Southern University six more 
semester hours are added to substitute 
for the thesis. Lincoln University in 
Missouri requires only two additional 
hours for this professional degree. 


Some of the colleges and universities 
have indicated the number of hours for 
majors and minors. Xavier University 
requires twelve hours for majors and six 
for minors, Tennessee A. and I. Univer- 
sity requires 27 hours for majors and 
18 for minors, and Prairie View requires 
twenty for majors and ten for minors. 


The minimum residence requirement 
is one year for the master’s degree at 
each institution. Twelve of these insti- 
tutions require a foreign language for the 
master’s degree, however, many do not 
require it in the field of education. French 
or German is the usual language required, 
with a few exceptions, for example, Span- 
ish may be accepted in the School of 
Library Service at Atlanta University. 


GrapuaATE Majors 


There are sixty areas in twenty-one col- 
leges with programs leading to masters’ 
and doctors’ degrees. The name of the 
areas with the number of colleges and 
percentages offering them are presented. 


1. Elementary education is taught in 
eleven or 52.5 per cent of the graduate 
schools. It is taught in more institutions 
than any other subject. 


2. Educational administration, educa- 
tion, English, home economics, and sec- 
ondary education are taught in nine 
or 42.7 per cent of the colleges. 


3. Chemistry and mathematics rank 
third and are taught in eight or 38 per 
cent of the colleges. 


4. History and sociology are taught 


in seven or 33.3 per cent of the colleges. 
5. Agricultural education, biology, 


music education, and supervision are 
taught in six or 2.5 per cent of the col- 
leges. 


6. Physical education, health, and 
psychology are taught in five or 23.8 per 
cent of the colleges. 


7. Business education, economics, 
guidance, industrial arts, and physics are 
taught in four or 1.5 per cent of the col- 
leges. 


8. Business administration, French, 
music, political science, and social studies 
are taught in three or 10.4 per cent of 
the colleges. 


9. Biochemistry, educational psychol- 
ogy, health education, religious education, 
and social work are taught in two or 9 
per cent of the colleges. 


10. Agronomy, air science, anatomy, 
animal husbandry, art, botany, extension 
education, government, German, micro- 
biology, pharmacology, special education, 
zoology, sociology, religion, social admini- 
stration, African studies, commerce, ani- 
mal science, plant science, clothing, food 
and nutrition, and geography are each 
taught in only one college. 


Tue Numser oF Majors OFFERED 
BY Eacu COLLEGE 


Tennessee A. and J. University has the 
largest number of majors with thirty, and 
Howard University has the next largest 
number of majors with twenty-five. Prai- 
rie View A. and M. College has the third 
largest number of majors with twenty-two. 
Texas Southern has nineteen, and Atlanta 
University has eighteen. Southern Uni- 
versity has thirteen, North Carolina Col- 
lege has fourteen, Virginia State College 
has twelve, Tuskegee Institute has ten, 
Fisk University has eight, A. and T. Col- 
lege has six, Florida A. and M. Univer- 
sity has five, Hampton Institute has four, 
Meharry Medical College, Xavier Univer- 
sity, and Gammon Theological Seminary 
have three, and Jackson College, South 
Carolina State College, Fort Valley State 
College, Lincoln University (Mo.), and 
Alabama State Teachers College have one. 
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TRANSFER CREDITS 


Twelve of the twenty-one institutions 
offering graduate training give some trans- 
fer credit. Hampton Institute gives 
credits for four hours, but eleven insti- 
tutions give credit for six semester hours 
or the equivalent in quarter hours. 


THESIS AND COMPREHENSIVE 
EXAMINATIONS 


All of the graduate schools require a 
thesis for at least one major area. The 
writer found data to support the state- 
ment that each college except A. and T. 
College, and Alabama State Teachers Col- 
lege require comprehensive examinations 
for some areas. 


Uniogue Procrams 


Alabama State College is unique in 
having Group A which is the professional 
core, Group B which is an academic up- 
ward extension of undergraduate major 
or minor, and group C which is interest- 
need concentration as graduate major. 


SUMMARY 


1. There are twenty-one Negro col- 
leges with programs leading to master’s 
degrees, the Doctor of Philosophy degree, 
or both. 


2. Fourteen of the colleges are pub- 
licly controlled and seven are privately 
controlled. 


3. Fourteen colleges offer the Master 
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of Science degree, eleven colleges offer 
the Master of Arts degree, two colleges 
offer the Master of Social Work degree, 
two the Master of Science in Library 
Science degree, three the Master of Edu- 
cation degree, one the Master of Public 
Health degree, two the Master of Reli- 
gious Education degree, one the Master 
of Sacred Theology degree, and two the 
Doctor of Philosophy degree. 


4. Approximately 30 semester hours or 
the equivalent in quarter hours are re- 
quired for the master’s degree. From 
two to six semester hours may be substi- 
tuted for a thesis at several institutions 
in the field of education. 


5. These institutions established gradu- 
ate programs in three decades beginning 
in 1919 and ending in 1957; however, 
both Howard and Fisk awarded a few 
masters’ degrees before the twentieth cen- 
tury. 

6. The twenty-one graduate schools 
are located in twelve states. 


7. The minimum residence require- 
ment for a master’s degree is one year 
at each institution. 


8. It appears that present offerings are 
limited; therefore, all other institutions 
offering graduate programs should admit 
Negro students. 


9. Based on accreditation standards it 
appears that the quality of training in 
these masters’ and doctors’ programs is 
equal to that in other institutions in the 
United States. 
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‘HE IMMINENCE OF TOTAL PUBLIC 

SCHOOL INTEGRATION requires an 
image of the Negro student by respon- 
sible public school officials and_legisla- 
tures. Inference and conjecture are in- 
sufficient methods for gaining evidence 
from which images can be induced, for 
these involve culturally determined biases. 
Experimental findings can play a signi- 
ficant and important role in this image 
induction process. Inaccurate conclusions 
which are reported in the literature take 
on the flavor of irresponsibility in this 
context. 


Very little has been reported concern- 
ing the adjustment of Negro students. 
In fact, that which is reported is inaccu- 
rate. One such study (3) concerns the 
adjustment of college students as mea- 
sured bv Bell’s Adjustment Inventory." It 
was concluded in this study that: 1. Twen- 
ty-five per cent of the students were poorly 
adjusted. 2. Nineteen per cent were un- 
satisfactorily, or very unsatisfactorily ad- 
justed to their home surroundings. 3. 
Twenty-seven per cent were poorly ad- 
justed socially. 4. Twenty-four per cent 
indicated unsatisfactory or very unsatis- 
factory health adjustment. 


The following criticisms of these con- 
clusions seem reasonable: 


1. Although the data were collected 
in a four year period (1952-1956) 
the results were compared to data 
normalized before 1934. 


2. The data in this study fell into 
a normal distribution with a 
slight upward skewness. This 
distribution is somewhat better 


*H. Bell, The Adjustment Inventory, Stan- 
— University Press. Stanford, California, 


Section C: The Adjxstment of Negro College Students 
at Hampton Institute 


Rosert M. Roru 
Director of Psychological Services, Hampton Institute 


than what would be expected 


from a group randomly selected. 


3. As validating evidence for his in- 
ventory, Bell selected a sample 
of poorly adjusted and well-ad- 
justed students who were deter- 
mined thus by counselors. Each 
of the four subtests were vali- 
dated at different schools. The 
size of the samples were: 

A. Home adjustment; 51 students 
in each group. 

B. Health adjustment; 42 students 
in each group. 

C. Social adjustment; 24 students 
in each group. 

D. Emotional adjustment; 36 stu- 
dents in each group. 


The size of these samples are adequate 
for validating procedure, but not for nor- 
mative data. The conclusions about the 
percentages of poorly adjusted students 
used these data as norms. 


The present study was completed as an 
attempt at presenting a more accurate 
image of the adjustment of the Negro 
college student. In so doing the study 
attempts to correct the errors made in pre- 
vious reports. 


PrRocEDURE 


The California Test of Personality was 
administered to the entire Freshmen class 
of 1963 at Hampton Institute. This 
group consisted of 177 females and 153 
males. The mean scores of the students 
were calculated for the total score, sec- 
tion scores, (personal adjustment and so- 
cial adjustment), and component scores 
(self-reliance, sense of personal worth, 
sense of personal freedom, feeling of be- 
longing, freedom from withdrawing ten- 
dencies, freedom from nervous symptoms, 
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social standards, social skills, freedom 
from anti-social tendencies, family rela- 
tions, occupation relations, and commu- 
nity relations.) The mean raw scores 
were then assigned percentile rankings 
based on norms determined from a na- 
tional sampling of 3331 students. Devia- 
tions from the median of more than +1 
S.D. (84th percentile) and —1 S.D. (16th 
percentile) were considered to be sig- 
nificant differences. Deviations of more 
than +.5 S.D., (64th percentile) and 
-.5 §.D. (33rd percentile) were consid- 
ered to be tendencies. 


REsuLTS 


Table I shows the mean raw scores 
made by the subjects and the correspond- 
ing percentile values based on national 
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TABLE I 
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normative data on peers. These results 
indicate that in terms of adjustment as 
measured by the California Test of Per- 
sonality, there were no significant differ- 
ences between the students measured in 
this study and the national population. 


Only one tendency toward deviation 
is indicated—in the area of self-reliance. 
The group in this study tended to be 
more able than the general population 
to do things independently of others, de- 
pend upon themselves in various situa- 
tions, and direct their own activities.” 
They were characteristically more stable 
emotionally in their behavior. 


*L.. Thorpe, W. Clark, and B. Tiegs, Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality, Los 
California Test Bureau, 1953. 


Angeles: 


Mean Raw Scores AND PERCENTILE VALUES OF ADJUSTMENT SCORES 


Total Adjustment 


Personal Adjustment 


Self-Reliance 
Sense of Personal Worth 
Sense of Personal Freedom 
Feeling of Belonging 
Withdrawing Tendencies 
Nervous Symptoms 


Social Adjustment 


Social Standards 
Social Skills 
Anti-Social Skills 
Family Relations 
School Relations 
Community Relations 


oF 330 FresHMEN CoLLEGE STupENTs AT Hampton INsTITUTE 


MALES 


146.6 


59 


13.0 50 
12.1 51 


72.9 


13.9 
10.6 


*Indicates tendency toward deviation 


FEMALES 


52.3 145.6 50.2 


71.6 53 


13.0 50 
11.0 40 


43 73.9 46 


12.0 40 12.7 54 
11.6 36 12.2 44 
12.1 52 11.8 48 
11.6 46 11.6 46 
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Discussion 


Boykin* has reported that approximately 
one-quarter of the Negro college Fresh- 
men studied were maladjusted in such 
areas as general emotional adjustment, ad- 
justment to home surroundings, social ad- 
justment, and health adjustment. These 
conclusions were shown to be erroneous 
inasmuch as the normative data were col- 
lected some 20 years previous to the 
study; some of the data were compared 
to validating rather than normative data; 
and the results fell into a normal curve. 


The data in this study actually tended 
to agree with the data reported by Boy- 
kin. The differences in conclusions were 
related to the analyses of the results 
rather than the data themselves. These 
data were not significantly different from 
the national peer population. There 
were greater differences between individ- 
ual students than between the Negro 
student and the national peer group. The 
group studied only tended to be more 
self-reliant than their peers. 


‘L. Boykin, “The Adjustment of 2078 


Negro Students”, Journal of Negro Educa- 


tion, 26: 78-79, 1957. 


Inferences of student images which are 
derived from experimental evidence would 
be more valid than those based on con- 
jecture. Boykin’s conclusions lead to the 
image of the Negro student as a special 
case. The conclusions reported in this 
study lead to the image of the Negro 
student who is not different from other 
students. These images are significant 
with particular reference to the immi- 
nence of total public school integration. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The image of the Negro student is of 
real importance to imminent total public 
school integration. Experimental evi- 
dence can provide data from which these 
images can be induced. Erroneous con- 
clusions reported by researchers can yield 
erroneous images. ‘This study attempted 
to correct an erroneous set of conclusions 
regarding the adjustment of Negro stu- 
dents. It was found in this study that 
the group measured did not differ sig- 
nificantly from the general population in 
terms of adjustment. This group, as a 
whole, did indicate a tendency to be 
more self-reliant than the national popu- 
lation as a whole. 
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Section D: Desegregated Education in the Middle-South Region: 
Problems and Issues 


Paut Cooke 


Professor of English, D.C. Teachers College and Director, Workshop on Group 
Relations Howard University 


ei HE SUMMARY REPORT ON DESEG- 
REGATION PROGRESS IN EDUCATION 
THE Recion, 1959- 
1960” clearly shows two pieces of infor- 
mation. The Summary Report, which 
was prepared for this Conference, indi- 
cates, first, that actual or pending school 
desegregation is increasing; second, that 
both i égation is, 


with Tew the product or re- 


sult of court order-—The Report together 


with-other-information suggests that de- 


segregation in the schools is slow. 


— 
The Middle-South Region, as defined 
by the National Association of Intergroup 
Relations Officials (NAIRO), consists of 


the states of Maryland, _‘Ten- 
ne irgini ware, Virginia 


and the District-of Columbia. e states 
and the Nation’s Capital all have some 
desegregation, in fact some dating back 
to 1954; but the region also embraces 
some of the staunchest opposition. _De- 
segregation has been opposed by massive 
resistance, interposition. 
(with no assignments of Negro children), 


and _hate—bembings. 


DESEGREGATION AND CourtT ORDER 


Now let's look at the evidence that 
shows the increase in desegregation and 
such increase as a result of court order. 
First, Kentucky. Elementary school de- 
segregation came to Owen and Union 
Counties, which already had high school 
desegregation. The action was a result 
of a court order, the citation for which 


*A Statement at the Education Session of the 
Middle-South Regional Conference of the 
National Association of Intergroup Relations 
Officials CNAIRO). Willard Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D.C. May 6, 1960. 


(and for other court action mentioned in 
this paper) is taken from the Summary 
Report for this Conference." In Mary- 
land the Harford County Board of Edu- 
cation had prepared a desegregation plan 
which the Court approved but which a 
plaintiff had challenged; thus, county 
school board and Federal court joined 
hands here to promote school desegrega- 
tion. 


Additional school desegregation in 
Tennessee resulted from a court order 
opening a school serving children of mili- 
tary personnel.’ Similarly, further de- 
segregation may come from suits pending 
in three Tennessee cities, Chattanooga, 
Knoxville, and Memphis. In West Vir- 
ginia the number of white and Negro 
children attending the same school has 
increased almost twofold. There are no 
court decisions here. 


As in Maryland, a District court has 


_ approved an official plan of school de- 


segregation in Delaware.’ As a result of 
the State Board of Education plan, Ne- 
gro children entered heretofore white 
elementary schools in five districts. The 
Third Circuit Court of Appeals is re- 
viewing an appeal from the plan. 


In Virginia court orders led to desegre- 
gation in Charlottesville and Floyd Coun- 
ties. Desegregation in Pulaski County is. 
pending because of court order, although 
date of admission is not yet determined. 


*Grimes v. Smith, Civ. No. 169, DCE D, 
Kentucky, February 1959, Garnett v. Oakley, 
Civi. No. 721, DCWD, Kentucky, August 
28, 1959. 

*Scott v. Rutherford County Board of Edu- 
cation, Civi. No. ——, DCMD, Tennessee, 
September 15, 1959. 

°Evans v. Buchanan, 172 F. Supp. 508, 173: 
F. Supp. 891 (DC Delaware, 1959). 
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Negro nts have filed application for 
additional to schools 
in Alexandria, Arlington, Fairfax, and 
Warren Counties. Desegregation can also 
result from additional suits brought by 
Negro plaintiffs against school boards in 
Newport News, Fairfax County, Arling- 
ton County, and Norfolk.* 


As a school district, the District of 
Columbia has had desegregated schools 
since 1954, shortly after the Supreme 
Court decision. 


This recapitulation makes it clear that 
school desegregation continues, including 
the Old Dominion State, in spite of its 
stern resistance. The record is clear that 
increase in school desegregation last year 
came largely as a result of a court order; 
that on the immediate horizon, if further 
large-scale (relatively speaking) desegre- 
gation comes, it will result from court or- 
ders on suits filed in several Middle-South 
states. Knowledge that thousands of 
school districts are involved and observa- 
tion that school desegregation has oc- 
curred in only a handful in 1959-1960 
leads to a conclusion that desegregation- 
from-court-order is slow. 


Before turning to my views as to the 
problems and issues before us at this Re- 
gional Conference, I wish to note a small 
item in the Summary Report as it refers 
to the District of Columbia. That refer- 
ence in the Report is “continuation of the 
trend toward an all-Negro school system,” 
a remark apparently occasioned by the 
increase of Negro school population from 
74.1 per cent to 76.7 per cent. I see no 
real prospects for an all-Negro school 
population. West of Rock Creek Park 
is still monolithically white and is in fact 
increasingly white as a result of George- 
town’s conversion-by-renovation housing 
program. Nearby Foggy Bottom is oust- 
ing Negroes. The large acreage in the 
Southwest Redevelopment area beckons 
white people—what with high-priced town 


*Allen v. School Board of Charlottesville, 
Civ. No. 15, W.D., Virginia, September 5, 
1959, Walker v. School Board of Floyd 
County, Civ. No. ——, W.D., Virginia, 
September 19, 1959. 
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houses and elevator apartments. The 
Capitol Hill rehabilitation, like Foggy 
Bottom, replaces Negroes with whites 
(but also replaces some whites with other 
whites). 


The sharpest break with tradition, the 
past and present of “White Ring Around 
a Black Core,” may come with the open- 
ing of nearby Montgomery County sub- 
urbs to Negro residents and, presum- 
ably, the consequent conclusion of some 
whites that they cannot escape the Ne- 
gro by fleeing to the suburbs. In fact, 
short of fleeing to Warrenton, Virginia, 
or Rockville, Maryland, white people may 
have to live with Negroes. All of this 
must be taken into account before the 
image of an “all-Negro” D.C. public school 
system is conjured up. 


Pr ‘o SoLvE 


From the Summary Report before us 
at this Conference, a number of problems 
are apparent. They vex us and perplex 
us but generally do not divide us like 
the issues which follow the problems. 


First, how can we step up the desegre- 
gation movement? It is slow. I believe 
we all want more schools where white 
and Negro together can and do attend. 
I believe we all want no child denied ad- 
mission to a school on account of his 
color. In general, members of NAIRO 
would certainly want a child admitted to 
a school nearest his residence or within 
his residence zone. How to achieve this 
objective is a problem, but we are not 
divided on what we want. 


Second, as we increase the number of 
desegregated school districts and schools 
themselves, how can we achieve this ac- 
tion through school board action? It may 
be county school board or state school 
board action, as‘well as that of municipal 
school boards. Correlatively, can we re- 
duce the role of the district courts, so 
that the action is that of the people of 
the community or other school district 
and not that of the law court? This is 
a problem, and I believe there is little 
difference of opinion that wherever pos- 
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sible a local school board should devise 
and effect a plan of desegregation. 


Third, how 


and conti relations education 
in the schools? Not simply a brief pro- 


gram when the schools are actually de- 


segregated but a continui am_that 
ao ion, that encourages 


e as each 


human—heings.- Again the problem is is 
how to get it done and_in_what form 


to the group relations educetia ducation; not 
whether it should be done 


Fourth, in the segregated school system, 
during the period before desegregation, 
how can we assure equal opportunity? In 
fact, in the desegregated school system 
which may have a good many schools 
with all-Negro population, how can we 
assure equal opportunity? This is a 
problem, but we are not divided over its 
importance or by its existence. 


Fifth, in the segregated school system 
or in the all-Negro or all-white schools, 
how can we encourage better group rela- 
tions or an improved attitude toward 
people who do not belong to the group? 
Can we help children adjust to “images 
of other children” when the latter are not 
actually present. 


Now, Tue 


If we have five problems whose solu- 
tion we seek in relatively united fashion, 
then there are twice as many issues which, 
I judge, sharply divide us, intergroup re- 
lations practitioners and lay people. 


Issue No. 1. Pupil assignment. Since 
on the one hand school desegregation has 
come in Virginia hand-in-glove with pu- 
pil assignment, shall we support the 
plan? On the basis of pupil assignment 
criteria, Judge Albert Bryan has assigned 


Negro children to former ite_schools 
in ington and Alexandria, Virginia. 


Shall we support pupil assignment? On 
the other hand, looking at the larger pic- 
ture, is it true that pupil assignment has 
effectively cut off, blocked, or reduced 
school desegregation to a “trickle”? Shall 
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we therefore oppose the plan? This ques- 
tion is an issue because it likely divides 
us into two camps—those for or against 
pupil assignment. 
Issue No. 2. Teac 


. In large cities 
altimore, Louisville, and Washing- 


ton, D.C., shows school desegre 
tended to and __all-white 


schoo “white Negro 
teachers, res cetvely? On the one hand 
do-we argue the Supreme Court decision 
required only that a child not be denied 
admission to a school on account of his 
race? Or should we argue that if we want 
adjustment of children to children of 
different races and that that is impossible 
in an all-something-or-the-other school, 
we must at least provide him some oppor- 
tunity to adjust to people of another race 
within the school namely, to a teacher 
of another race. We can argue that 
where residence makes pupil desegrega- 
tion impossible teacher assignment can 
create a partially desegregated situation. 


Issue No. 3. The Plaintiff in School 


Deségregation Cases. The earlier part of 
my statement deals with the court orders 
that resulted in desegregation. In each 
instance the plaintiff was a private citizen. 
In thousands of school districts, indeed, 
in the entire State of Mississippi, no 
plaintiff has come forth. And I have 
established that the action of municipal, 
county, or state school boards or boards 
of education is small, infinitesimally 
small in comparison with the number of 


districts. Is the requirement that the 

plaintiff be a person actually denied ad- 

ould Congress authorize the Attorney 


General to file suit to accomplish ad- 
mission of a child to a school to which 
he is denied entrance? Even though in 
civil rights legislation in 1957 and 1960 
the provision for the Attorney General 
to act was eliminated, should we never- 
theless support such a clause? This is 
an issue, for it divides people rather 


sharply. 
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Amendment, which in 1957 divided even 
a group like the American Veter- 
ans Committee (AVC). Should we sup- 
port a clause in Federal school construc- 
tion or school assistance legislation that 
would deny Federal funds to a school dis- 
trict that denies admission to a child on 
account of his race? This is softer than 
earlier Powell amendments which would 
have denied funds to all segregated school 
districts. There is nonetheless consider- 
able argument against the clause, softened 
though it be, on the grounds that Federal 
aid is so necessary to the public schools. 
The Federal funds limitation enlists the 
support of many, the opposition of quite 
a few. 


Issue No. 5. ie- Edu- 
cation. Should a political subdivision, 
state or county or municipality, be re- 
quired to furnish public education? For 
the school year, 1959-1960, the Prince 
Edward County (Virginia) Board of Su- 
pervisors voted not to provide funds for 
public education, and the school board 
therefore could provide no public educa- 
tion—for white or Negro children. Is 
public education in this American democ- 
racy of such importance that no child 
should be denied public education? Or is 
this subject a matter of self-determination, 
a matter of states rights or county rights? 
eduéation, —st ey forced to 
so? Even if wé agree- 
nfént behind mandatory public education, 
we likely cannot expect that all the states 
will enact the legislation. Should the 


requirement, which must therefore be 
Pevleral the 
United_States Congress? Or must it be- 
come law by amendment of the United 
States Constitution? We actually have 
two issues in this question—goal and 


method. 


Issue No. 6. Federal Responsibility 
for Edication of the Citizens. If the 
above-issue is settled by requiring public 
education for all citizens, Issue No. 6 
may be moot. If, on the other hand, it 
is not settled, or while it is being debated 
and resolved, does the Federal government 
have responsibility in situationslike 


schooling? Washington, 


that in Prince Edward County? Nearly 
half the children still receive no educa- 
tion. Must or should the Federal govern- 
ment help? Should the government di- 
rectly provide education for the children 
who want public education? Or should 
the aid be of some other kind? In my 
capacity as Chairman of the National Af- 
fairs Commission of the American Vet- 
erans Committee (AVC), I urged both 
President Eisenhower and _ Secretary 
Flemming CHEW) to consider the plight 
of the children who were receiving no 
education and to consider whether Feder- 
al intervention or aid of some sort was 
not wise, if not necessary. The decision 
of the administration was that the Presi- 
dent should not aid, that the Federal 
government should not intervene, and 
that, specifically, the President's emergen- 
cy funds could not be used to aid the 
children, who were not in an emergency 
situation. 


Issue No. 7. Non-discrimination, De- 


segregation, and Integration. If no—Ne- 
ren_seek admission to a white 


school, should the school board neverthe- 


less be urged to draw up n_ for _end- 


1 
trict? In other words, must the group 
relations effort go well beyond the Su- 
preme Court edict of non-discrimination 
and actively seek desegregation before ap- 


plicants seek admission? Although the 
Court never used desegregation or integra- 
tion in the 1954 decision, does not the 
decision nevertheless require school inte- 
gration for the completest realization? On 
the other hand, is the group relations ef- 
fort only to aid applicants to gain admis- 
sion and responsibility of the school board 
to draw up plans only on the basis of 
an application? 


Issue No. 8. Residential. Disétrieting. 
If Negro~chttdren because of residence 
cannot attend schools with white children, 
should the community transport them to 
schools where they can get nonsegregated 
.C., has relative- 
ly strict school-residence zones. Baltimore 
does not: children are not strictly required 
to attend the school nearest their home. 
New York City has concluded that it 
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cannot deny a child admission to a school 
halfway across town if that school pro- 
vides him a broader educational opportu- 
nity denied to him in an all-Negro school. 
But certainly this question is an issue 


that divides people. 


“Track,” or Systems. of 


Issue No. 9. 


Ability Grouping. Are_the systems of 
grouping children by their lity, in- 
cl e “4-Track System” in Wash- 
ington, D.C., denial of equal opportuni- 
ty? Do they the Ne 
gro high school and junior high school 


child who ha 


who had—~only—segregated=and 
thereforeinferior education?—Are tracks 


basically undemocratic? Does the honors 
or top track, enrolling a relatively small 
proportion of Negroes, limit opportunity 
for intergroup relations? Similarly, does 
the basic or lowest track, correlatively 
heavy with Negro children and light en- 
tollment with white children, afford much 


opportunity for intergroup relations? Or 
is opportunity for intergroup relations a 
proper issue anyway? Actually, if in- 
spection of the educational accomplish- 
ments of track systems is proper in this 
issue, does the system achieve its educa- 
tional goals in a manner superior to heter- 
ogeneous grouping? 


As we turn now to our session here at 
the Middle-South Regional Conference, 
the present status of school desegregation 
in the region is characterized by (a) 
more desegregated school districts than in 
1958-1959, (b) desegregation in most 
cases as a result of court order, (c) prob- 
lems that include the goal of increasing 
desegregation by school board, whether 
municipal or county or state, plans and 
action, and (d) issues that include knotty 
questions that divide even proponents of 
the Supreme Court decision on school 
segregation. 
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Section E: Sophomore College Students and the Conversion of 
Common Fractions, Decimals and Percents 


E. W. Ranp M. N. Cooper 


Division of Education, Texas Southern University 


. I ‘HE MOTIVATION FOR THE TEST WHICH 
RESULTED IN THIS REPORT came 
as a result of a discussion of the need 
for the use of pretests in the teaching of 
mathematics to ninth grade students. It 
was suggested that such tests should be 
used to find out at what mathematical 
competency level the pupils were oper- 
ating; what mathematical knowledge they 
had and the extent to which they could 
use it; and what mathematical under- 
standings they had and the extent to 
which they could use them. It was fur- 
ther suggested that some students would 
be found to operate mathematically at 
one level and some at another. One stu- 
dent raised the question: What should be 
the content of a test of this type? It was 
pointed out that it might begin with 
simple items with which the pupils should 
be familiar and move progressively to- 
ward more difficult ones. For example, 
a teacher might begin by giving a few 
simple problems in fractions, decimals, 
and percentages. The response by the 
student referred to above was to the ef- 
fect that pupils in the ninth grade had 
completed such work and to do what was 
suggested would be a waste of time. At 
this time, some discussion—both pro and 
con—took place, culminating in the prep- 
aration of a list of generally used frac- 
tions with which pupils operating at the 
ninth grade level should be familiar. 


During the discussion, as stated above, 
a student commented that students com- 
pleting the ninth grade should have mas- 
tered the skills associated with the use 
of fractions. It followed then that stu- 
dents at levels above this grade should 
have this degree of proficiency. In order 
to check this, it was decided that these 
fractions should be given to a group of 
college sophomores. From this, the 


answers to the following questions should 
be obtained: 


1. Can college sophomores correctly 
convert common fractions to the deci- 
mal fractions which are commonly sta- 


ted in tenths and hundredths? 


2. Can college sophomores recognize 
common fractions which are not com- 
monly stated in tenths, and those frac- 
tions which are not commonly stated in 
hundredths? 


3. Can college sophomores correctly 
convert common fractions to percenta- 
ges? 

4. Can college sophomores convert 
to tenths and hundredths with a pro- 
ficiency equal to or superior to the pro- 
ficiency of converting to percentages? 


The procedure followed in this study 
was to select a number of common frac- 
tions with which students operating at 
the ninth grade level should be familiar. 
These fractions were 1/10, 1/8, 1/5, 1/4, 
1/3, 1/2, 2/3, 3/4, and 1/1. In se- 
lecting the fractions, it was noted that 
some were included that were not com- 
monly converted to decimal fractions: 
stated in tenths and also some that were 
not commonly stated in hundredths. This 
was specifically done for the purpose of 
checking the student’s understanding of 
fractions-decimals-percentage relationships. 
The fraction, 1/1, was used as a check on 
the student’s knowledge and understand- 
ing of the basic principle involving nu- 
merator-denominator relationships. 


The fractions were presented, during 
the first week of October, 1958, to 81 
sophomores in college who were enrolled 
in a college where one of the authors 
was working. The students were ex- 


posed to the fractions reproduced so that 
80 


¢ 


of 
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a space was provided for responses to each 
fraction in terms of per cent, and decimal 
fractions in terms of tenths and hun- 


dredths. 
The Findings 
As can be seen from Table I in the 


conversion from fractions to percentages 
the highest operational skill (83%) was 
demonstrated in converting one-tenth 
(1/10) to per cent while the efficiency 
fell below the 75 per cent level on such 
fractions as one-fifth (1/5), one-fourth 
(1/4), one half (1/2), and three-fourths 
(3/4). It may be noted further under the 
decimal columns (tenths and hun- 
dredths) that there was a great decrease 
in the number and percentage of correct 
responses. For example, in only one in- 
stance was 50 per cent of the group able 
to make the conversion to decimals cor- 
rectly. It was of further interest to note 
that the highest percentage of all of the 
correct conversions was under per cent. 


When the decimal columns (tenths and 


TABLE I 


NuMBER AND PERCENTAGE OF CORRECT 

Responses oF StupEeNts IN 

ConverTING FRACTIONS TO PERCENTAGES 
AND DECIMALS 


Percentage Decimals 
10ths 100ths 
HG 
1/10 67 83 43 53 37 46 
1/8 37 46. 18 22 39 
1/5 5G 72: 22) 30) 37 
1/4 56 69 12 15 34 42 
1/3 49 € 16 20 17 2) 
1/2 57 70 34 42 37 46 
2/3 51 63 23 28 23 28 
3/4 58 72 24 30 39 48 
1/1 34 42 «+414 «#417 
Mean 64 27 34 


hundredths) were noted, it was found 
that the percentage of correct conversions 
declined considerably below that found 
under the percentage conversion column. 


Concluding Statement 


What does this mean? It would be 
unwise to suggest that one, on the basis 
of the limited data presented and the re- 
stricted sample, could adequately answer 
this question. However, it did seem that 
at least some possible explanation was 
feasible. In fact, it seemed that even 
with the limited data available, it might 
be concluded that with this group of 
young people there was a dearth of abili- 
ty (skill) to convert commonly used frac- 
tions to their reciprocal percentages and 
to tenths and hundredths in decimals. It 
was also significant to note the high per- 
centage of students who attempted to 
convert such fractions as one-eighth (1/8) 
one-fourth (1/4), one-third (1/3), two- 
thirds (2/3), and three-fourths (3/4) 
into tenths and hundreths in decimals. 
Likewise, the appalling number who 
seemed not to be at all familiar with 1/1 
seemed to be significant. 


It was also indicated that these stu- 
dents were in critical need of additional 
skills, abilities and understandings of 
fractions, decimals and percentages. In 
the second place, an unquestioned need 
was suggested for providing students with 
the opportunity to develop such skills, 
abilities and understandings during the 
elementary and high school years. 


Finally, it was clear that it would be 
very difficult indeed for these students 
to do higher mathematics if they were 
unable to do the basic fundamentals. In 
the last analysis, these findings, though 
they are limited, make a very strong case 
for improved teaching of arithmetic at 
both the elementary and high school lev- 
els. ‘Too, they suggest that the serious 
question of the ability of a high percen- 
tage of college students to do courses in 
college algebra should be raised. In ad- 
dition, it raises the further question of the 
ability of a student who, in most cases, 
had completed his college mathematics, 
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to contribute to improved teaching of the 
arithmetic fundamentals. Is there any- 
thing that we as teachers can do to im- 
prove this situation? The writers have 
one suggestion. We should commit our- 


selves to the proposition that each of us 
will, on whatever level we teach, do a 
more competent job of teaching the arith- 


metic fundamentals. It can be done with- 
out magic, but not without laborious and 
dedicated effort. 

The findings also suggest that college 
counseling would include appraisal of in- 
dividual proficiency and that those below 
a certain level be referred to courses that 
would remedy the deficiency. 
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| (Boch of the following issues of the Journar is devoted to a rather comprehensive study 
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